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VIEWS, NEWS AND INTERVIEWS. 

Within the next six months electric trac- 
tion in New York city will develop consid- 
erably. This advisedly. 


‘It is our business policy,’ said a prom- 
inent electrical manufacturer, ‘‘never to 
point our forefinger toward the future and 
what we willdo. We prefer to point our 
thumb over our shoulder toward the past 
and what we have done.” 


Mr. William Butterworth, a son of the 
Hon: Benjamin Butterworth, ex-Commis- 
sioner of Patents, has been appointed private 
secretary to Commissioner of Patents 
Simonds. 


It’s a wise electricrailway official who buys 
his spow-ploughs in August. 


‘* What Staten Island needs most to-day,” 
said Mr. Erastus Wiman, ‘‘is development 
in the interior. Although the edges of the 
island are fully provided with facilities of 
transit, the interior is entirely neglected. 
Now, I am going to suggest that the whole 
island be covered with a system of electric 
roads, so that you can get from the edge 
into the middle of the island as easily as you 
can now get around it. We could build an 
immense electric power station somewhere 
on the water’s edge to supply the current 
for the cars. At the same time we could 
distribute power throughout the island at a 
cheap rate. Now, just let me illustrate to 
you what a great advantage this would be 
to the people. Supposing you wanted to 
sew some overalls by machine, all you'd 
have to do would be to press a button, 
which would turn on the current, and—we’d 
do the rest. Do you see? Or you might 
want to run a sawmil) or rock a cradle by 
electricity. It would be the simplest and 
yet the greatest thing in the world. And 
then in the night time the whole island 
would be illuminated by electric light. I 
shall simply present thisas a suggestion, but 
I shall at the same time offer sufficient en- 
couragement in the shape of financial assist- 
ance to induce the supervisors to consider 
the matter. I am willing to invest $50,000 
in such an enterprise at once. Then I have 
friends in Boston who will invest $50,000 
more, and the people of Staten Island could 
raise $100,000. The electric power could 
be obtained cheaply enough to make the 
scheme profitable.”’ 


Staten Island is suffering from an uncer- 
tainty of electric lighting at night, and in 
addition had an attack of Sam Jones last 
night. Sam became so lurid that the elec- 
tric light gave up trying to rival him, and 
went out. But Sam kept on. There was 
no need of artificial light with such sen- 
tences as these corruscating through Probi- 
bition Park: ‘‘ The foolsare in the majority. 
The woods are full of them, and if you ever 
go fool-killing, shoot down the next man you 
meet and you will get him.”—Brooklyn 
Times. 


‘* Matters in the electrical department of 
the World’s Fair are progressing favorably,” 
said Chief Electrician John P. Barrett. ‘‘I 
am going about among the manufacturers 


doing missionary work. This may prevent 
my attending the Montreal convention, but 
I hope to get there.” 

It is reported that the beautiful old elms 
of New Haven, Conn., are being destroyed 
by escaping illuminating gas. Would the 
people of New Haven rather have elms and 
electric light, or gas and no elms? 


It is said that the German Emperor and 
the distinguished strangers who accom- 
panied him saw nothing during their trip to 
England that so much excited their wonder 
and admiration as the applications of elec- 
tricity to the ordinary uses of life, made by 
the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield. Under 
the personal superintendence of Lord Salis- 
bury, the river Lea is utilized to generate 
electricity by means of turbines. His lord- 


Edison Relates Some Lamp History. 


‘* Won't you tell me about the first carbon 
lamp you ever made?” asked a New York 
Morning Journal man of Mr. Edison. 

** Ah, that is a story. The carbon of the 
first lamp was made of aspool of Clark's 
thread. All night, Batchelor, my assistant 
—the greatest and best of my assistants, the 
man of infinite patience and indefatigable 
persistence—worked beside me. The next 
day we worked all day and then all night 
again, and at the end of that time we had 
produced one carbon out of a spool of Clark’s 
thread. 

‘‘ Having made it, it was necessary to take 
it to the glass-blower’s house. With the 
utmost precaution, Batchelor took up the 
precious carbon, and I marched after him, 
as if guarding a mighty treasure, to the 
glass-blower’s cubby-hole. To our conster- 
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ship has motors at the house to drive pump- 
ing and ice-making machinery, and an air 
propeller fixed on the roof for ventilating. 
Lord Salisbury raises hay and corn sheaves 
to the top of the stacks by electricity, threshes 
by it, cuts rough grass for ensilage, grinds 
corn, makes fodder, drives piles, constructs 
coffer-dams, dredges and pumps sewage for 
irrigation. 


A Southern Inter-States Exposition. 

Beginning October 1, and running until 
December 1, a great Southern Inter-States 
Exposition will be held at Raleigh, N. C. 
Mr. John T. Patrick is secretary of the ex- 
position, and F. B. Chilton, general mana- 
ger. This will be an exhibit of the products 
of Southern farms, orchards, gardens, 
forests, mines and factories. 

The South is to day, probably, the most 
promising section of our country and elec- 
trical manufacturers would do well to cul- 
tivate this field. Printed information may 
be obtained from Mr. Patrick. 





nation, just as we reached the glass-blower’s 
bench, the wretched carbon broke. 

‘* Batchelor turned around and Jooked at 
me and said: ‘Edison, we won’t sleep till 
we get one.’” 

At the recollection, Edison lay back in his 
chair and laughed heartily. When he had 
recovered from the fit, he said: 

‘‘That was one of Batchelor’s perpetual 
phrases, which he had said to me a hundred 
times before, and which I saidto him. We 
turned back to the main laboratory and set 
to work again. 

‘‘It was late in the afternoon before we 
bad produced another perfect carbon. The 
same procession as in the morning passed to 
the glass-blower’s dep. It was safely de- 
posited on a bench, where Batchelor laid it 
down, whena jeweler’ 's screw-driver—a very 
little utensil, as you know—rolled down and 
broke the carbon again. 

‘But we turned back again, and before 
night the carbon was completed and in- 
serted in the lamp. The lamp was exhausted 
of air and sealed, the current turned on and 
the light that is to be the light of the world 
met. our eyes for the first-time in all its 
beauty.” 


THE MONTREAL CONVENTION, 
THE OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION—THE EXHIBI- 

TION—SPECIAL TRAIN FROM 

NEW YORK. 


The culmination of six months’ arduous 
labor on the part of the officers of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association anda num- 
ber of the prominent citizens of Montreal, 
will be witnessed by the members of the 
Association and their friends within a few 
days. The selection of a northern city for 
the summer meeting place was apparently a 
happy one. The people and city officials of 
Montreal have labored enthusiastically in 
the cause, and Montreal cannot but be 
greatly benefited by the result of entertain- 
ing the prominent and progressive men who 
make up the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. 

The portraits presented herewith are ex- 
cellent likenesses of President Charles R. 
Huntley, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Mr. Albert Cor- 
riveau and Prof. Henry T. Bovey, of Mon- 
treal. Upon these gentlemen has fallen a 
large share of the work of preparation for 
the present meeting. 

The Electrical Exhibition, under the skill- 
ful management of Gen. C. H. Barney, will 
probably be the largest affair of the kind 
ever attempted in this country. 

Arrangements have been made for a special 
train to leave New York ria the N. Y. Central 
Sept. 6,9 a. M., arriving at Montreal the 
same evening. Passengers on this train may 
be assured of a delightful trip, as all the 
railroad arrangements have been perfected 
by that experienced traveller and globe- 
trotter, Mr. C. O. Baker, Jr. 


Reduction of Fares. 

The People of Flushing, L. I., have long 
complained of what they call the high rate 
of fare on the Long Island Railroad. It 
costs 45 cents for the round trip to New 
York. Arrangements have been made be- 
tween the Flushing Electric Railroad and 
the College Point Ferry Company, by which 
the round trip can be made for 25 cents. It 
is a delightful water view trip all the way. 

The people of Jamaica will presently be 
able to travel all the way to the bridge and 
ferries in Brooklyn for 10 cents. It costs 
now 60 cents by the Long Island Railroad 
and 40 cents by the rapid transit. The elec- 
tric railroad which runs from Jamaica and 
connects with the elevated railroads in the 
Twenty-sixth Ward will soon announce a 
reduction of fare to five cents for the entire 
distance of six miles. The electric railway 
company believe that passengers from east- 
ern towns will leave the trains at Jamaica, 
and that city people will go to Jamaica to 
take trains for eastern points. Cheap fares 
will bring a great deal of business to Brook- 
lyn that now comes to New York, because 
the cost of the trip from the country is the 
same to either city. 
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THE PROPHET’S COLUMN. 


As the rise and fall of the nations of antiq- 
uity may be traced by the study of compara- 
tive philology, so the history of any art or in- 
dustty is reflected in that science, and the 
number of words which are contributed bya 
given profession may, to a certain extent, 
be taken as a measure of its importance. 
Thus the most influential guild of colonial 
times was the ship calkers of Boston. In 
those days a meeting of the calkers was 
usually held to decide upon political or other 
questions and was called a ‘‘calkers,” hence 
our Latin-looking word ‘‘caucus.” In this 
way one word was added to our language; but 
the electricians have given us a whole dic- 
tionary. In this case, certainly, the relative 
importance of the two industries is correctly 
represented by the numerical value of the 
words introduced by each. 





In many ways has electricity affected lan- 
cuage, and in many other ways will it con- 
tinue todo so. The ten word restriction of 
the telegraph and the five minute limit of 
the long-distance telephone have imparted a 
telegraphic brevity to our style which is 
not altogether to be deplored, especially as it 
quickens the revolt against the long-winded 
two-volume novel in favor of the short 
story, which is. constructed with some refer- 
ence to the amount of time at our disposal 
luring this life here upon earth. In speak- 
ing of the short story, no less an authority 
thao Edgar Allan Poe says that it is that 
class of composition wkich should best ful- 
fill the demands of high genius. 





The future of letters and style will be 
vreatly influenced by the phonograph. In 
fact, by it have those very words themselves 
been restored to the original meanings which 
they bad in the time of Pliny’ How appro- 
priate it is to call the wax record of the 
phonograph a letter, for that word is from 
the Latin linere, litum, to besmear or rub 
over as with wax, and one of the first means 
of writing adopted by primitive man was by 
graving upon wax-covered tablets with a 
stylus (hence, our word style), which was a 
sharp-pointed instrument made originally of 
metal. But after a Roman schoolmaster was 
killed by one in the hands of a pupil, horn 
was substituted. Although destined to play 
a most important part as an educational ad- 
junct, the phonograph as yet has no place in 
the schoolroom; but if introduced in its 
present form, it would make the death of the 
Roman schoolmaster seem euthanasia, com- 
pared with the fate of the modern pedagogue 
at the hands of the small boy. 





The general exchange of phonographic 
letters throughout the different parts of our 
country, which is sure to come in time, will 
have a bracing effect upon the art of elocu- 
tion, which seems to have been forced into a 
secondary position by the great magazine 
und daily newspaper of the present age. 





One of the developments which may be 
confidently expeeted is the phonographic 
dictionary, which shall be so constructed 
that the busy correspondent, by simply 
touching a button, may have any word prop- 
erly spelled, pronounced and defined, with 
the usual etymological data appended, all 
given in the most approved tones of the elo- 
cutionist’s art. 





Indeed, a phonograph in the elevated 
(rains announcing the stations in the clear. 
penetrating voice of Senator Ingalls, would 
be a pleasant relief from the fad for the 
Slavic languages, in which the guards have 
indulged for so long a period. 





The <horological phonograph, which 
will announce the various hours of the 
day, with a few remarks appropriate to the 
time, has not yet made its appearance among 
us, but will come with the perfected ma- 
chine. When it does come, it will no longer 
be necessary to get up in the cold at night 
to strike a light in order to find out the 
time, for, by remaining in bed and simply 
touching a button, the hour, minute, and 
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even second, will be announced to you with 
all the politeness of a trained servant. 





In the art of music the phonograph will 
work its greatest change. Let the makers 
of music and musical instruments study this 
instrument and study it well. Its greatest 
wonder is yet to be told. 

THE PROPHET. 
——— 
A Prophet Honored in His Own 
Country. 
{From the American Analyst, N. Y.] 

There is a brilliant contributor to the 
columns of the ELectricat REvIEw who, 
through mistaken modesty, perhaps, con- 
ceals his identity under the sobriquet of 
‘*The Prophet.” Who he is we do not 
know, though his comprehensive mode of 
thought and daring speculative grasp bring 
to mind some corresponding characteristics 
of Nikola Tesla, of whose remarkable lecture 
on Electricity, last May, before the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, an abstract, neces- 
sarily too short, was published in the Amer- 
ican Analyst of August 6. Our readers 
may remember our reference some months 
ago to a suggestion of ‘‘The Prophet” 
regarding a telescope in which the usual 
object glass should be replaced with a 
specially contrived electric field of large 


other concerns, for quite a period of time. 
We are led to infer that if the true poet 
must be inspired, the true scientist must be 
a poet. For our ‘‘ Prophet” concludes his 
letter in the following words, which we 
commend to such of our readers as are 
familiar with John Fiske’s ‘‘ Unseen World.” 
‘“‘ This at once brings up the query: What 
is matter? We are all told that matter is 
made up of molecules, and that the distances 
between molecules are immense compared 
with their size. If we could conceive of a 
being small enough to exist on a molecule 
and he should gaze off into space, the near- 
est molecules would appear to him at such 
distances as the stars do to us. The idea of 
a grain of sand containing worlds of its 
own is too stupendous even fora poet. Yet 
who can say that such is not the case. 
Then, to turn to the other extreme, suppose 
the earth to be an atom, our solar system 
and, perhaps, our universe, forming a pebble 
on the shore of some vast ocean space!” 





_—-  -<—eo 


LITERARY. 

The September number of The North 
American Review opens witb a brilliant re- 
ply to Goldwin Smith’s paper, entitled 
‘* New Light on the Jewish Question,” which 
appeared in The Review for August. The 
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dimensions. The capacity of such an in- 
strument, could it be constructed; would be 
enormous, and its revelations correspond- 
ingly extensive. ‘‘The secrets of the other 
planets,” as the writer declares, ‘‘ would 
then be ours.” In a subsequent paper, the 
same ingenious scientist reverts to the electric 
field lens idea to maintain that it need not 
be restricted to telescopes. ‘‘ The essential 
feature of a microscope is the eye-piece ”— 
we presume he meant the ‘‘ objective ”"— 
which, he continues: 

‘Should be a minute sphere of perfect 
glass. The grinding and polishing of such 
a small globule of glass as is required in a 
high power microscope is the only limiting 
factor in microscopy. It is conceivable 
that an electric field could be formed which 
would be as small as a mathematical point. 
What could we see with such a microscope? 
Fitz James O’Brien gives us, in his ‘ Diamond 
Lens,’ a beautiful poetic vision of what his 
hero saw with a lens of immense power 
which he had constructed out of a large 
diamond and treated with an electric cur- 
rent. While it is not likely that a powerful 
electric lens would reveal to our astonished 
gaze visions of prismatic groves and the 
beautiful ‘ Animula’ with whom O’Brien’s 
hero fell in love and pined away because he 
could not speak to her, yet the scientific 
imagination goes on a flight which quite 
equals that of the poet.” 

And here the “scientific imagination ” 
takes, in fact, a leap that condenses in a 
single short paragraph food for the mind 
to occupy itself with, to the exclusion of 


author of ‘‘Goldwin Smith and the Jews” 
is Isaac Besht Bendavid, who shows bimself 
to be a mani of great learning and ability, as 
well as a skilled controversialist. 

Mr. W. J. Morrison, general agent of the 
Fort Wayne Electric Company for New 
York State and Canada, encouraged by the 
success of his first long literary effort, 
“Kind Words,” will very shortly publish 
an alternating sequel of equal interest. 

——_ 2 e—_—__ 


The Perkins Company Shuts Down 
Temporarily. 

Owing to over-production during the 
summer months and the general depression 
of business, and especially the lamp business, 
caused by the recent Edison decision, the 
Perkins Electric Lamp Company have shut 
down their Manchester, Conn., factory. 
The factory will start again September 1, 
as that is about the time the fall trade begins. 
The company has a bright outlook for a big 
fall trade. 





——-~ 
The Herald says the plain English of 
the continued extension of time in the suit 
to cancel the Bell telephone patent seems to 
be that the government recognizes that it 
has no case. But the Herald fails to remind 
its readers that nobody ever supposed the 
government had any case, and the only ob- 
ject in bringing the suit wasto boom Pan- 
Electric stock, in other words, to put money 
into the purse of Mr. Garland, Cleveland's 
attorney-general,— Boston Advertiser. 
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Electricity and Life. 
(By Edward P. Jackson in The North American 
Review.) 


It seems to be a pretty well-established 
fact that electricity may be made at least a 
powerful stimulant to the growth of plants. 
May it not be more than a mere stimulant ? 
May it not be an actual creator of life? 
Beans, rye, corn, oats, barley, peas, potatoes, 
sunflowers, clover and flax, have all been ex- 
perimented upon, in some cases with aston. 
ishing results. In one series of experiments 
the seeds were electrified before they were 
sown ; in another, currents were maintained 
through the soil in which they were planted; 
and still another, through the atmosphere 
immediately above the plants. In several 
instances the yield of fruit was enormously 
above the average, and in all the growth was 
unusually luxuriant. Further experiments 
are in progress, and it is not unlikely that 
science is about to add another to her long 
series of beneficent triumphs, another refuta- 
tion to the croaking philosophy of Malthus 
and his disciples. 

The results of the experiments have, fur- 
thermore, a suggestive bearing upon the re- 
lation between electiicity and that inscrutable 
something which we call life. If they do 
not prove them the same, they at least bring 
them nearer together than apy phenomena 
which have preceded them. When, in the 
healing att; enfeebled vitality is restored, 
either wholly or in part, by the skillful ap- 
plication of electricity, nothing is positively 
demonstrated beyond mere healthful stimu- 
lation, the mere awakening of life which 
already lay dormant in the system, such as 
might possibly have fellowed the use of 
other femedial agents. But here it i8 not 
morbid restored to normal conditions, not 
dormant life reawakened to action. It is 
apparently the actual development of vitality 
not preéxistent in the perfectly healthy and 
nérmal organisms under treatment. Elec 
t¥icity itself appears to be converted to vital- 
ity, as elsewhere it is converted to light, 
heat and mechanical motion. 

Whether life can thus not only be renewed, 
but actually transfused into the veins, or 
rather, the nerves of man, remains for physi- 
ologival science to determine. It has already 
been shown that a living body is a species of 
thermo-electric battery, of which the ectoderm 
and the endoderm are the opposite poles ; 
that the exhilarating effects of a cold plunge, 
for example, are due simply to the increase 
of potential from the reduced temperature 
of the ‘‘cold” electrode. But merely set- 
ting a battery into operation, or merely in- 
creasing its action, is not increasing its 
inherent voltage, which is what the recent 
experiments seem to have done for planta. 

But do not heat and the active principle 
of light artificially intensified produce sim- 
ilar effects? The forcing of vegetable growth 
in hot-houses is an old process and unlike 
the one in question, both in method and 
effect. According to the reports given, how- 
ever, there is a very great difference in the 
results attained. If this be true, it would 
seem to indicate more strongly than ever 
that of all forms of natural force, electricity 
bears the closest relation to that mysterious 
form of it which we call life. 

ee 
Westinghouse. 

The Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph says 
that a cablegram received from the agent of 
the Westinghouse Brake Company, Limited, 
announces that the Prussian State railways 
have decided to adopt the quick action brake 
for all their, railways, and to replace what 
are known as ‘‘ Carpenter” brakes, which 
have heretofore been used on quite a number 
of trains. This decision gives the Westing- 
house Company the entire brake business of 
the German Empire, the brake having pre- 
viously been adopted by a number of the 
railways controlled by the different States. 

The same paper also says: ‘‘ Mr. George 
Westinghouse, Jr., came home today, Ow- 
ing to the absence of most of the board of 
the electric company, there is nothing new 
in the affairs of the company. He reports 
everything getting in shape for the reorgani- 
zation and the issuing of new certificates of 
stock, which will be done by September 1. 
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Note on a Subterranean Line in a 
Cement Culvert. 


BY E. BRYLINSKI, 





The line referred to consists of three cables 
ind runs between Lyon and La Palisse. 
Two sections are in iron tubes and have 
given no trouble; in the third section, which 
is only 41 kilometres long, 394 faults have 
occurred since 1885, when the line was put 
iown. The faults may ve divided into two 

ategories. The first class are due to light- 
ning, and they are easily recognized. The 
lischarge bursts through the gutta-percha, 
sometimes leaving a scarcely visible punct- 
ure, oxidized and blackened, and if the dis- 
charge is violent, several of the strands may 
be broken. When the gutta-perchaisin good 
-ondition, the discharge produces several 
of these faults; but they are easily localized, 
ind when repaired, the insulation of the line 
is as good as before. A slight discharge 
will sometimes lower the insulation without 
giving these definite faults, which can be cut 
out. The second class of faults is much 
more serious. The culverts are always more 
or less full of water, and sometimes, for 
whole kilometres together, this becomes 
black and putrid-smelling, the whole of the 
yuter covering of the cables disappear and 
the gutta-percha core is left bare. It appears 
that cement held in suspension by the water 
is deposited on the gutta-percha, which it 
partly eats away and renders the rest spongy. 
A number of faults are thus set up which 
are difficult to localize and remove, as repair- 
ing one fault frequently starts another close 
to it. 
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Some of the Exhibitors at Montreal. 


Below is given a partial list of exhibitors 
who will be represented at the National 
Electric Light Convention: 

Eureka Tempered Copper Co., North 
East, Pa. 

Chas. A. Schieren & Co., New York. 

Standard Underground Cable Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Standard Electrical 
Haven, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Electric Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Electrical Engineering and Supply Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, 
Limited, Montreal, Can. 

Felten & Guilleaume, Cdln, Germany. 

International Okonite Co., New York. 

Weston Electrical Instrument Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

The Johns-Pratt Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Ball Electric Light Co., Toronto, Can. 

—n Conduit and Insulation Co., New 
York. 

Robert Mitchell & Co., Montreal, Can. 

Thomson-Houston International Electric 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Toronto Electrical Construction and Sup- 
ply Co., Toronto, Can. 

H. Ward Leonard, New York. 

Dominion Wire Manufacturing Co., Mon- 
treal, Can. 

T. W. Ness, Montreal, Can. 

Edison General Electric Co., New York. 

Canadian Electrical Construction, Manu- 
facturing and Supply Ce., Montreal, Can. 

Norwich Insulated Wire Co., New York. 

Excelsior Electric Co., Boston, Mass. 

Russell Electric Co,, Boston, Mass. 

McGill University; Montreal, Can. 


Time Co., New 


La Boiteaux Electric Motor and Fan Co.,” 


Cincinnati, O. 
American Phonograph Co., Toronto, Can. 
The Electrical Journals. 
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EXHIBITION NOTES. 

The Edison and Thomson-Houston Com- 
panies have got their work well under way. 
They are engaged in laying the wires for 
the transmission of power which is to be 
procured from the McGill University for the 
running of the apparatus which will be put 
in motion by electric power only. The 
Fort Wayne Electric Company has made 
arrangements to transmit its power by an 
electric generator from the basement of the 
Windsor Hotel. 

The flooring of the rink will be completed 
in a few days and by next week the electric 
apparatus will begin arriving for installation 
in the allotted space. 

The Bell Telephone Company has kindly 
offered to place instruments in different 
places for the accommodation of those who 
attend the convention. 
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The Edison Company have offered to 
light, with arc and incandescent lights, at their 
own expense, the tent which is to be placed 
on the McGill grounds for the conversa- 
zione. 

The Electric Merchandise Company, Chi- 
cago, will be ‘‘ at home” in Parlors 14 and 
16, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, during the 
convention, and will be represented by 
Messrs. D. B. Dean and W. R. B. Willcox. 
An exhibit of some specialties in line ma- 
terial will be made, and also some few sets 
of the Burton electric heater will be shown 
in operation. 

The Exhibition Committee has received 
from the North American Phonograph Com- 
pany information to the effect that they 
have consented to accept the invitation ex- 
tended to them. They have promised to 
make a large display of the phonograph and 
in such a manner as to make it plain and in- 
teresting to those who are not acquainted 
with its working. A special department 
will be reserved in this exhibit for the pur- 
pose of concerts and lectures. Every visitor 
will have the privilege of hearing a speech 
by Gladstone or an aria by Patti as they 
were originally uttered. 

There will also be in operation a number 
of long-distance telephone instruments, be- 
tween distant cities and the exhibition. 


pelled to pay the Edison Company royalties 
dating back many years, and it is believed 
that this will ‘‘ bust” some of them. 

This may not result, however, for we are 
inclined to think that a compromise will be 
patched up between now and the rendering 
of the final decision. This compromise must 
necessarily go between the Edison on the 
one hand and the Westinghouse Company 
and United States Electric Company on the 
other, they being the infringers of Edison’s 
patents. The Sawyer-Man Company is, of 
course, the great offender besides the United 
States Electric Company, but as the West- 
inghouse people control it, all negotiations 
must be made with them. 
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The Telephone as an Optical Instrument 
for Measuring Current. 








BY W. WIEN. 





The author employs a telephone whose dia- 


phragm consists of a thin corrugated German ° 


silver disk similar to those used in aneroid 
barometers and having a small piece of iron 
at the center. A flat steel spring is fixed by 
one end above and parallel to the diaphragm, 
to the center of which it is connected by a 
short rod. At the end of the. spring is a 
small galvanometer mirror, which thus fol- 





Pror. Henry T. Bovey, oF MONTREAL, CHAIRMAN CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL Extectric LIGHT AssocraTION. 


Some Boston Opinions on the Incandes- 
cent Lamp Situation. 
[From the Commercial Bulletin.] 

The Thomson-Houston is protected either 
way, for it manufactures its lamps under 
Sawyer-Man patents and, as it pays the 
latter a royalty, the Sawyer-Man people 
must naturally assume all litigation. The 
Sawyer-Man Company is understood to 
make a better lamp than the Edison Com- 
pany, the latter’s product selling for about 
45 cents, while the former’s sells for 65 cents. 
Until within a year or so, the Sawyer Man 
Company produced annually more incan- 
descent lamps than the Edison, but such has 
been the recent growth of the latter com- 
pany in this direction that it is doubtful if 
such is now the case. The Edison Com- 
pany will adopt that plan which brings 
them in the most money, whether it be to 
drive the other companies to the wall or to 
patch up a compromise. 

The recent decision rendered in the case 
of patent rights on, incandescent lamps is a 
far reaching one in more respects than one. 
The case, it is true, has been taken to the 
Appellate Court, but among electrical men 
the opinion is unanimous that the final ver- 
dict will be the same as that rendered by 
Judge Wallace. Tf the first decision is sus- 
tained, the various other companies manu- 
facturing incandescent lamps will be com- 


lows all the movements of the diaphragm. 
The mirror throws on the scale the image of 
a slit, which is broadened into a band of 
light when the instrument is traversed by an 
alternating current. The spring is carefully 
tuned, by altering its length, to give the 
same note as the diaphragm. In the make- 
and-break arrangement, a stretched wire is 
used, kept in vibration by an electro-magnet. 
The author prefers this to using a spring, as 
is usually done, as it is so easy to tune it ex- 
actly to the note of the telephone. The in- 
strument will give a deflection—or, rather, 
a band of light—100 times greater for 
a sine curve current whose period is in 
tune with it, than for an equal current not 
in tune. Asa test, ten bridge measurements 
were made on the same resistance, using 
first the optical telephone and then a dyna- 
mometer, which gave one scale division with 
10-* amperes. The mean error with the 
former was .012 per cent.; with the latter, 
.11 per cent.; the error when an ordinary 
telephone was used was not less than .1 per 
cent. The author sums up his claim for the 
instrument: First, that it measures, with 
greater sensitiveness than any other, a pure 
sine curve current of one definite period and 
ignores all other currents which may be 
flowing at the same time; second, the deflec- 
tion (breadth of band) is directly propor- 
tional to the amplitude of this current. 
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Dixon, Cal.—Dixon Light and Water Com 
pany; capital, $60,000. 


Leesburg, Fla.—Leesburg 
Company; capital, $20,000. 

Camden, N. J.—The Diamond Carbon 
Company; capital, $350,000. 

Seattle, Wash.—Home District Telegraph 
Company; capital, $50,000. 


Telephone 


Celina, 0.—The Citizens’ Fuel, Light and 
Power Company; capital, $50,000. 


Portland, Ore.—-North Portland Light and 
Water Company; capital, $10,000 

Rockford, I1l.—Fal!l River Electric Gas 
Machine Company; capital, $50,000 


St. Louis, Mo.— Wagner Electric Manu 
facturing Company; capital, $25,000 


Fresno, Cal.—The Edison Electric Light 
and Power Company; capital, $100,000 


Denver, Colo.—The Kinsey-Wright Elec 
tric Elevator Company; capital, $25,000 


Grand Haven, Mich.~ Grand Haven Elec 
tric Light and Power Co.; capital, $50,000 


Brighton, Colo.—The Brighton Water and 
Electric Light Company; capital, $20,000. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The Pneumatic and 
Electric Tool Company; capital, $300,000. 


Troy, N. ¥Y.—Washington County Elec 
tric Light and Power Company; capital, 
$10,000. 

Creal Springs, I1l.—The Electric Light 
Street Railway and Power Company; cap 
ital, $6,000. 


Lake Charles, La.—The Lake Charles 
Ice, Light and Water Works Company; cap 
ital, $100,000. 


Williamsville, N. ¥.—The Buffalo and 
Williamsville Electric Railway Company; 
capital, $50,000. 


Mt. Vernon, 0.—The Millersburg Electric 
Light Company, increase of capital stock 
from $15,000 to $25,000 


Butte, Mont.—Flint Creek Electric Power 
Company; capital, $25,000. Incorporators 
T. F. Baker and J. H. Harper, of Butte, and 
A. J. Bennett, of Virginia City. 

Natick, Mass.—Natick Electric Street 
Railway Company, to construct an electric 
railway, 644 miles long, from Natick to 
Wellesley and Framingham, Mass. ; 
$60,000. 


Chicago, I11.—Oklahoma Water and Light 
Company, to operate water and gas works 
and electric light plants; capital, $300,000. 
Incorporators, Charles Wood, Horace §. 
Oakley, J. Gibson. 


Minneapolis, Minn.-The ‘“D. & D.’ 
Electric Manufacturing Company; capital, 
$50,000. Incorporators, Frederick G. James 
and Thomas Davis, of Minneapolis, and Gil 
bert Donaldson, of St. Paul. 

—_—_ 6 @ eo——_—_ 


capital, 


The Bellaire Gas and Electric Light 
Company, of Bellaire, Ohio, is installing a 
100 horse-power engine, built by the Ball 


Engine Company, of Erie, Pa. 


The electric buoy-lights Nos. 2, 4 and 
6, on the starboard side of Gedney’s 
Channel, near Sandy Hook, which were re- 
cently discontinued to allow repairs to be 
made to the cables, were put in service again 
last week. 


Mr. D. B. Dean, of the Electric Mer- 
chandise Company, Chicago, last week 
closed a contract with the Citizens’ Traction 
Company, of Pittsburgh, for $10,000 worth 
of line supplies. A new continuous tubular 
steel pole will be used in this equipment, 
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Another link in the chain of submarine 
cables round the coast of Central and South 
America has been established by the com- 
pletion of the system- of the Société Fran- 
gaise des Télégraphes Sous-Marins between 
the West Indies and Brazil. This places the 
United States and Brazil in closer tele- 
graphic communication than they have been 
before. 








The recent rain experiments, which are re- 
ported to be highly successful, producing 
from a clear sky a copious rainfall, extend- 
ing over a territory covering 1,000 square 
miles, are strikingly suggestive of Franklin’s 
familiar kite experiment. The rain-makers 
employed kites, to the tails of which were 
attached charges of dynamite, which were 
exploded when ata high elevation by elec- 
tric currents sent along the kite strings or 
wires. Captive balloons containing oxygen 
and hydrogen in explosive proportions were 
also fired by electricity. These experiments 
are based on the historical fact that severe 
rain storms have always followed great bat- 
tles where the cannonading was heavy and 
continuous. 


The exportation of gold must have made 
times very hard in Clearfield, Penn. A 
local paper feelingly remarks : 

‘The electric light company and the 


water company are about the only firms in 
town that do a strictly cash business.” 


The electric light officials must be good 
business men to do a cash business in an 
** all credit” town. 








The Mail and EHepress, an influential and 
highly successful afternoon daily of this 
city, celebrated the laying of the corner 
stone of its new building, Fulton street and 
Broadway, Wednesday of last week. There 
was a large attendance of distinguished peo- 
ple and the ceremonies were appropriate and 
interesting. Col. Elliott F. Shepard, the pro- 
prietor, is to be congratulated upon the 
successful commencement of this handsome 
and convenient new home for his ably edited, 
high-toned and progressive journal. 





ABUSE OF THE WORD “ ELECTRIC.” 

The National Editorial Association has 
pledged itself to run down the ‘‘ substitute” 
evil. This isa robber’s scheme which should 
deservedly die. The proprietor of Ephraim’s 
Emollient for Easing Aches spends $500,000 
in advertising his product. A customer 
enters a store where the Emollient is on sale 
and the clerk offers him something ‘‘ just as 
good” ata lower price. Thus are the re- 
sults of costly advertising diverted from the 
rightful recipient to a local dealer who prob- 
ably doesn’t spend $10 a year in printer’s 
ink. 

In much the same manner is the influence 
of the word ‘‘electric” perverted to base 
uses. To the uninitiated, the hod polloi, this 
word carries a world of mysterious, subtle 
and powerful meaning. Wesee extensively 
advertised the merits of electric nostrums, 
electric hair-curlers, electric soap, electric 
tooth-brushes, electric knife sharpeners and 
hundreds of others. This is a swindling 
prostitution of a noble word to help the sale 
of articles not connected in any manner 
with anything electric. The cure for this 
lies in the education of the public in matters 
electrical, so that they may know of their 
own knowledge what to trust and what to 
avoid when they see or read about anything 
‘* electric.” 

Moral: Read the ELEcTRICAL REVIEW. 








THE THEATROPHONE IN PARIS. 


A correspondent writes from Paris, under 
recent date, as follows: ‘‘I want to tell 
you about a machine they use here very 
much, but that I have not seen anything of 
in our country. They call it the theatro- 
phone. It is virtually a phonograph that 
is placed in any hotel and connected with 
all the theatres. By dropping the familiar 
coin into the equally familiar slot, the thing 
is set in working order, and the conversa- 
tion, music, etc., of whatever theatre it 
happens to be connected with at the time, is 
plainly heard by placing two receivers to 
the ears. They usually connect them with 
the opera, bouffés-Parisiens, etc., and with 
all the theatres that have music. When the 
curtain rises the machine receives its impres- 
sion for thirty minutes, say, and is then 
switched off to another theatre. An indi- 
cator shows you what is going on at any 
time and you can choose what you wish. 
It is very ingenious; certainly more amus- 
ing than the weighing machines and pull- 
testers that so overcrowd our waiting- 
rooms everywhere. 

**As a rule, the Frenchman seems to do 
things by halves. For instance, this city is 
provided with a very elaborate system of 
electrical clocks. All the out-of-door time- 
pieces, together with most of the clocks 
in the hotels, are connected and run together. 
The other day something got out of order, 
all the clocks stopped, and for 12 hours 
time in Paris stood still, because they had 
no method of setting all the clocks and had 
to wait until the hour at which they stopped 


came around again. That is only one in- 
stance ; there are many more.’ 

In the matter of having a number of pub- 
lic electric clocks, New York should imi- 
tate Paris, but we would not have to wait 12 
hours to correct the time, should anything 
get out of order. 


- quiring extended space. 
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NEW YORK AS AN ELECTRICAL 
CENTER. 

There can be little doubt in the mind of 
any American or foreign electrical man that 
New York city is the real center of the elec- 
trical industries of this country. It is true 
that the largest electrical factories in the 
country are not located here, but that, of 
course, would be impossible, even if it were 
desirable, because the value of land is pro- 
hibitive to the establishment of works re- 
The fact that sev- 
eral of the great electrical factories are 
situated at some distance from New York 
by no means disproves our assertion; the 
legs are the largest limbs of the human 
body, but they are the furthest away from 
the bead which contains the brain, and the 
brain is the real center of the human body. 
New York is certainly the brain center of 
the American electrical industries. Many 
of the brightest men in the profession live 
and work in New York, and the new ideas 
which go the round of the world originate 
with workers, thinkers and inventors who 
make New York their headquarters. 

This is true of almost any branch of the 
industry. If we turn to electric lighting we 
find that the first central station was started 
in New York city, and that New York cen- 
tral stations are models for the rest of the 
country to imitate. In electric motors New 
York has always led the way, and some of 
the best types of motors were designed in 
New York and are manufactured here to- 
day. So far New York has not done much 
in electric traction, but the pioneer work in 
that line was all directed from this city and 
carried out by New York men with New 
York money. In telephony the ostensible 
center is Boston, but every telephone, man 
in the country knows that it is really at 18 
Cortlandt street, and thither he wends his way 
when he needs aid in solving difficult prob- 
lems or wants to know what improvements 
are being made. In telegraphy the same~ 


bolds good, the improvements emanate 
from New York. 

New York is the headquarters of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
whose papers and discussions form an index 
of the steady F mageyy in theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge of electrical science in 
America. The New York Electric Club is 
the first and most flourishing body of the 
kind in the country, and ranks among its 
members a large proportion of the most 
prominent men,in the profession. The 
New York Electrical Society, in a less ambi- 
tious manner, does similar good work to 
that of the Institute, and the very fact that 
New York can support two such organiza- 
tions, is an additional proof of the concen- 
tration of electrical thought and progress 
which it enjoys. 

In New York are published the most 
prominent American electrical journals, and 
almost all of the original contributions to 
the literature of electricity in America 
either origimate in New York or, at any rate, 
first see the light here. We have but lightly 
sketched the claims of New York to be the 
electrical center of the United States, and it 
would not be difficult to make out a far 
stronger case than that which we have set 
forth above, but probably most of our read- 
ers were already quite convinced that the 
Empire City’s chief attraction for them lay 
in the fact of her being the heart and soul 
of the electrical industry. 





We would direct the attention of Amer- 
ican inventors to the timely words of Mr. 
Edwyn A. Brydges, a patent lawyer of 
Berlin, Germany. He declares that hun 

dreds of American patents, some of them of 
great importance, have been cancelled in 
Germany, and the use of these American 
inventions made free to whoever cares to 
havethem. This has been due to ignorance 
of the requirements of the German patent 
law on the part of Americans. Paragraph 
11 of the Imperial German patent law of 
1877 provides that a ‘‘ patent can be witb- 
drawn after the lapse of three years: 1. If 
the patentee neglects to work his invention 
in the country. 2. When it appears cor- 
ducive to the public interest that permission 
to use the invention be granted to others, 
and the patentee refuses to grant such per- 
mission for an adequate compensation and 
on good security.” 

any Americans have paid no attention 
to this paragraph. They have failed either 
to work their patent in Germany or to dis- 
pose of the right of manufacture to some 
German house within the three years’ legal 
limit. Another cause for the forfeiture of 
many American patents in Germany has 
been ‘ihe failure to pay the taxes due. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


Mr. W. T. Joyce, of the Lyons Sreet Rail- 
way Company, Lyons, Iowa, was a recent 
visitor in Chicago. 

Mr. C. A. Benton, manager of the railway 
department of the Detroit Electrical Works, 
was a visitor in Chicago this week. 

Mr. Geo. S. Searing, Western representa- 
tive of the National Electric Company, has 
just returned from a six weeks’ visit in the 
East, business and pleasure combined. Mr. 
Searing, with his family, spent about four 
weeks in the Catskills. 

W. S. Bleckert and Company, successors 
to Bleckert & Nelson, electroliers and gas 
fixtures, 16 Franklin street, Chicago, have 
made an assignment. Mr. L. V. Becker 
has beea appointed assignee. Assets are 
$4,000; liabilities, $3,000. 

The Days are getting shorter and lamps 
are more and more in demand, sales larger 
and more frequent. This is the experience 
of Hood, at 239 La Salle street. He thinks 
it is because the ‘‘ Jewel” lamp is so well 
liked by all who have tried it. 

The officers of the Patton Motor Manufac- 
turing Company have been besieged with 
communications concerning their new sys- 
tem of electric propulsion of street cars, and 
Secretary Bird is a busy man, indeed, try- 
ing to satisfy the inquisitive ones. The 
company have already secured the equip- 
ping of three lines. 

Mr. D. M. Clower, of the firm of Clower, 
Harves and Company, of Dallas, Texas, was 
a visitor in Chicago this week and called at 
this office. Mr. Clower’s concern is con- 
sidered one of the iargest electrical supply 
houses west of the Mississippi River. They 
also do a large contracting and electrical en- 
gineering business. 

The much-talked-of ball game between the 
Okonite Base Ball Club, composed of em- 
plyés of the Central Electric Company, and 
the Kerite Club, made up of the pick of the 
Western Electric Company, of this city, was 
played at Lincoln Park, Chicago, on the 15th 
inst., and resulted in a victory for the 
Okonites by a score of ll to7. The feature 
of the game was the invincible battery of 
Messrs. Cushing and Stacey. The Kerites 
played a very brilliant game, but did not 
seem to be able to get onto the tough curves 
and high tension pitching of the Okonites. 

Before Leaving Chicago for the New York 
office of the New York Interior Conduit and 
Insulation Company, Mr. H. M. Underwood, 
late Western manager, planned, and had com- 
pleted in every particular, a model two-story 
house in the rooms of the Institute of Cbi- 
cago, showing in every detail their cele- 
brated system, conduits for both concealed 
and exterior wiring; every portion of the 
work is excellently done, wiring being com 
plete, electroliers and brackets all being fitted 
with incandescent lamps, making one of 
the most attractive exhibits in the Institute. 
The Electrical Engineering Company. 320 
Dearborn street, are the Western agents for 
the cympany. They are at present doing 
some very large wiring contracts. using Inte- 
rior conduit exclusively. fa; Fo De 

Chicago, August 22. 








OUR CINCINNATI LETTER. 


The Jones’ Bros. Electric Company report 
an increase in their business, of both repairs 
and the furnishing of light and power. 

The Cincinnati Street Railway Company 
are working hard on their new additions of 
electric road, and will have the Eden Park 
division running by the first of September. 

Mr. P. B. Chaney, late of the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Company, has connected 
himself with the Revere Hard Rubber Com- 
pany in the capacity of traveling salesman. 

The Western Electric Company are making 
some changes and additions in the entrance 
and theatre of Pike’s Opera House. The 
entrance will be one of the finest in the city, 
nothing but incandescent lights and mirrors. 

Mr. Campbell Scott, agent of the Edison 
General Electric Company, is fitting up his 
rlice of business on Fourth street and will 
carry a large supply of the Edison Com- 
pany’s material. He reports business very 
good and on the increase every week. 

The Edison General Electric Company have 
almost finished the wiring of the Sorg Opera 
House at Middletown, Ohio. This is one of 
the finest and best equipped houses in the 
State. The Cincinnati Gas Fixture Com- 
pany have the contract for furnishing the 
fixtures. The fixtures are all very fine and 
were specially designed. 

Cincinnati has at last an electrical union, 
which was organized a few months ago. It 
consists of some of the best workmen of 
Cincinnati and vicinity. It includes all men 
employed in electric light, railway or tele- 
phone and telegraph pursuits. They are 
organized under the Amalgamated Council 
of Building Trades. 

Cincirnati. August 1°, 
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OUR ALBANY LETTER. 


There is talk of au electric road from 
Lockport, N. Y., to Olcott. 

A new electrical supply store has been 
opened by Mr. Paul G. Burton, at No. 464 
Broadway. 

An Electric Plant has bee. placed in the 
Commereial Knitting Mill at Kingston, N. 
Y. Its capacity is 300 Fairbanks lights. 
The mill is running night and day. 

The Troy and Lansingburgh Electric Rail- 
road, of Troy, N. Y., has received all the 
material for its new power house at Division 
street. The furnaces will soon be lighted 
for a trial of the works. 

The Hudson River Telephone Company, at 
Albany, is rapidly encompassing the task of 
placing the conduits for putting its wires 
underground. Large bodies of workmen 
are busy in tearing up the pavements and 
placing pipe along Pear! street. 

The Electric Light Company at Cortland, 
N. Y., has closed a contract with the Edison 
Manufacturing Company for a 50 light 2,000 
candle-power arc machine to be delivered 
immediately. This will double the com- 
pany’s present capacity for furnishing light. 

Mr. Frank W. Sabold, manager of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company’s Al- 
bany office, has resigned to accept a respon- 
sible position with the Westchester Tele- 

hone Company, whose principal office is at 

onkers, N. Y.. He leaves a host of friends 
here. 

At the Secretary of State’s Office there 
has been filed a certificate of incorporation 
of the Cambridge Electric Light Company. 
The capital stock is $7,000. Its objects are 
to furnish electricity for light, heat and 
power in the towns of White Creek, Cam- 
bridge and Jackson. is, 2 We 

Albany, August 22. 





OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


Mr. Fred. Smith, of Salem, Mass., has 
been appointed manager of the Salem Elec- 
tric Light Company. Mr. Smith has credit- 
ably filled important positions in the em- 
ploy of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

Manager James R. Magee, of the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Company’s isolated light- 
ing department, said to-day: ‘‘ The number 
of orders for isolated electric light plants re- 
ceived at my office during the past three 
weeks exceed those received during June 
and July.” 

Mr. William G. Bergen, traveling represen- 
tative of the Trenton Rubber Company, 
Trenton, N. J., was in this city several days 
this week looking after the interests of his 
company. Mv. Bergen’s company manufac- 
tures superior qualities of rubber goods for 
electrical and mechanical purposes. 

Proposed New Cable.—It is reported that 
the proposed—and much talked of—cable 
between Canada and the West India Islands 
is certain to be laid and put into operation as 
soon as practicable. This cable, when com- 
pleted, will start at Halifax, N. 8., and 
terminate at Demerara, British Guiana, 
touching the Bermudas, Fortune Island and 
the island of Jamaica. 

The Rim & Falls Friction Ciutch Pulleys, 
manufactured by the Falls Rivet and Ma- 
chine Company for the Akron Iron Com- 
pany, of Akron, Ohio, has become very 
popular among the electric light station peo- 
ple of New England. Mr. H. H. Abbott, of 
this city, manager of the Eastern depart- 
ment of the last named company, has fitted 
up several electric light stations recently 
with the clutches mentioned, together with 
other power transmitting machinery. 

General Manager Howard, of the Tropical 
American Telephone Company, informs me 
that Demerara, British Guiana, has the 
cheapest telephone system in the world. 
Business houses are charged $24 per year 
and private dwellings $12. The Trinidad 
Exchange also charges reasonable rates— 
$48 per year to business houses and $36 to 
residential houses. The service is operated 
by a local company and has 376 subscribers. 

Messrs, Claflin & Kimball, of this city, 
New England agents of the Mather Electric 
Company, have contracts with the follow- 
ing named manufacturers for the installa- 
tion of electric lights in their respective fac- 
tories, viz.: The Pairpoint Manufacturing 
Company, New Bedford, Mass., 1,000 
(Mather) incandescent lights: Mount Wash- 
ington Glass Company, New Bedford, Mass., 
500 (Mather) incandescent lights; Southworth 
Maoufacturing Company, Mettineague. 
Mass., 100 (Mather) incandescent lights, and 
The Fletcher-Webster Company, Nashua, 
N. H., 75 (Mather) incandescent lights. 
The firm named has just been awarded the 
contract to wire and equip, for incandescent 
electric lighting, the new building of the 
Youths’ Companion Publishing Company. 
It is estimated that at least 3,000 Mather in- 
candescent lights will be used to illuminate 
the building named. Messrs. Claflin & 
Kimball are also agents for the popular Per- 
kins incandescent lamp and Perkins electric 
switches. WwW 

Boston, Auzust 22. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Berlin.—From the Hlektrotechnische Zeit- 
schrift, great progress has lately been made 
with the electric light in Berlin. At the end 
of 1890, there were 4,944 arc lamps and 80,- 
788 incandescent lamps in use, while at the 
end of 1889 the figures were 3,778 arc and 
62,876 incandescent lamps, being an increase 
during the year 1890 of 1,166 arc and 17,712 
incandescent lamps. 

The City and South London Electric Rail- 
way.—As the parliamentary powers have 
already been obtained for the extension from 
Stockwell to Clapham, arrangements are 
now being made for considerably extending 
the generating plant at the Stockwell sta- 
tion. An order for a fourth generating 
dynamo, similar to the three vow working 
the line, has been given to Messrs. Mather 
& Platt, and will be of their patent Edison- 
Hopkinson type, for an output of about 
400 horse-power. A fourth engine has also 
been ordered from Messrs. John Fowler & 
Company, similar to the three at present in 
use, and there is also to be a Jarge increase 
in the rolling stock. 

Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson United, 
Limited.—This firm have a very interesting 
exhibit at the Royal Naval Exhibition, at 
Chelsea. There are models of several 
launches now being constructed at the com- 
pany’s new launch works at Kew. As show- 
ing the ease with which electricity can be 
used forlaunch propulsion, a working model 
has been constructed by the manager of the 
boat-building department in which thescrew 
is attached directly to the axle of the arma- 
ture of the motor. There are also a num- 
ber of lamp-holders and lanterns for affixing 
to partitions and attaching to ceilings in 
fitting up installations on board ship. There 
is also on view a six-way distributing switch- 
board and a number of Cunynghame, 
Woodhouse and Rawson’s magnetic cut-outs. 

London, August 12, CHas. FFRENCH. 





Portraits of Electrical Men. 


On the first three pages of this issue our 
readers will notice the portraits of three 
gentlemen who have been prominently 
identified with the preparations for the Mon- 
treal Convention of the National Electric 
Light Association. 

President Chas. R. Huntley is the young- 
est man ever electei to this honorable posi- 
tion. A native of New York State, he has 
always been recognized in business life as a 
progressive and forceful man, and when he 
entered the electric lighting business at 
Buffalo, in 1888, at once took a prominent 
position in electrical circles. He served 
mst acceptably as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Com nittee of the Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, and at the Providence meeting, six 
mnths ago, was elected president without 
opposition. Mr. Huatley is very popular, 
courteous in his manner to every one, and 
has labored earnestly for the success of the 
Association as a whole. The Montreal 
meeting, under his energetic management, 
promises to mark a valuable milestone in 
the advancement of the interests of electric 
lighting. 

Mr. Albert J. Corriveau. president and 
general manager of the Canadian Electrical 
Construction, Manufacturing and Supply 
Company, of Montreal, was formerly con- 
nected with the great silk house of Giver- 
naud Brothers, of New York. Mr. Corri- 
veau, inspired by patriotic motives, was the 
pioneer in establishing the silk industry in 
Canada; after this he was for three years 
general agent for the Royal Electric Com- 
pany, of Montreal, leaving that firm to organ- 
ize the company of which he is now presi- 
dent. Mr. Corriveau has been a member of 
the National Electric Light Association for 
some years and by his energetic efforts he 
succeeded in having the present convention 
held in his city. His assistance and wide 
acquaintance in Montreal have been of the 
utmost value to the various officials in the 
preparatory work of the convention. 

Prof. Henry T. Bovey, chairman of the 
Citizens’ Committee, is a prominent Cana- 
dian educationalist. He is a native of Devon- 
shire, England, and a graduate of several 
English schools and universities. He is an 
engineer of well-known ability and has been 
professor of civil engineering at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, since 1878. The year 
following his appointment as professor his 
department was made a separate faculty, and 
Professor Bovey was made dean, a position 
he still holds. One department nnder Pro- 
fessor Bovey is devoted to the study of elec- 
tricity, a science with which he is intimately 
acquainted. Professor Bovey is a member 
of a large number of engineering societies. 
The Association was fortunate in securing 
his valuable aid. 
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The Washington Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 





A NEW THEORY OF TERRESTRIAL MAG- 
NETISM. 





The yearly meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
held last week, in Washington, D. C., was 
not as successful as was expected for the 
Capital of the United States. While in 
former years, such as the Philadelphia meet- 
ing, the number of members in attendance 
and registered was more than 1,200, and in 
Montreal over 1,000, there were in Wash- 
ington only about half that number. The 
newly elected members were, however, as 
numerous, as usual, namely between 300 and 
400, while the number of papers entered to 
be read was below the usual average, about 
200 in all. A great convenience was that 
all the sections could meet in the same 
building, the Columbia University, the same 
as was the case last year in Indianapolis, 
where the magnificent State Capitol had 
been placed at the disposal of the association, 
while in New York, the use of Columbia 
College was granted for the meetings. Ip 
Philadelphia, however, the different sections 
had to meet in separate buildings found in 
different localities of the city. 

The principal disappointment was that 
during the hot term the leading inhabitants 
of Washington always leave the city for the 
mountains or seashore, so that there were 
no receptions nor social gatherings, except 
on the White House grounds, where the 
President, notwithstanding he was absent, 
had the members invited, while the Marine 
Band gave a very mediocre execution of 
some very good musical compositions. 

There were exceptionally few papers read 
and discussed on electrical subjects. They 
were: ‘‘ Notes on Magnetic Measurements,”” 
also on ‘‘ Rotating Contact Methods of 
Measurement of Variable Electric Magni- 
tudes,” by B. F. Thomas; ‘‘ The Periodicals 
of the Aurora,” by M. A. Veeder; ‘‘ Some 
Experiments on Atmospheric Electricity,” 
by A. McAdie; ‘‘ Theory of the Cause of 
the Variation of the Compass Needle,” by 
Professor Bigelow. 

The last paper deserves special notice by 
reason of the originality of the writer's the- 
ory. He holds that ‘‘ the sun is the exciting 
cause of a colossal magnetic field, in which the 
planets revolve like armatures of a dynamo. 
That the rays of force by a sort of magnetic 
refraction enter the dark side of the earth in 
peculiar curves, pass through it in straight 
lines, and emerge in similar curves on the 
sunny side of the earth, and so turn all the 
compass needles in a corresponding way.” 

It is a strange mental phenomenon that 
some people seem to be satisfied with verbose 
sentences, expressed in words, which have 
no definite meaning, such as ‘‘ rays of force,” 
‘*peculiar curves,” etc., which convey to 
the intellect no clear conception whatsoever. 
It is especially remarkable that such an out of 
the way complex hypothesis is brought for- 
ward as an attempt to explain a phenomenon 
which is explained in a most simple manner 
by applying the discovery made by Oersted, 
in 1819, that the compass needle places itself 
at right angles to electric currents, which 
pass through the earth’s crust from east to 
west, parallel to the equator, and of which 
as well the local as the constant and variable 
deviations from the correct east and west 
course fully explain the declination and 
variation as well as the inclination of the 
compass needle. 

It has been proved that the magnetic action 
of the earth extends toa comparatively smal} 
depth in the earth’s crust, while the large 
interior mass is at so high a temperature 
that all magnetic action ceases there, so 
that no ‘‘rays of magnetic force” pass 
through the earth instraightlines. P.H.V 








Go to Montreal September 7. 





After a lethargic Summer, a lively Fall 
business in electrical circles is assured. Io 
electric lighting and power and mining 
circles particular interest is being manifested. 














x", The Pennsylvania Telephone Com- 
pany has paid a quarterly dividend of one 
per cent. 

«*» The Southern Massachusetts Tele- 
phone Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $2 a share. 

»*» Stockholders in the New England 
Telephone Company have received a divi- 
dend of 75 cents per share. 
last week, 
About 75 


«*, A storm at Quincy, Mass., 
crippled the telephone service. 
instrumeats were rendered useless. 


«*, Tne New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is to expend $2,000 in 
bettering the service at Newburyport, Mass. 


«*, The Erie Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, of New York, has filed a certifi- 
cate announcing the increase in the number 
of its directors from 11 to 21. 


«*, Ata hearing in New York, July 29, in 
the suit of the Tropical American Tele phone 
Companies vs. the Western Electric Com- 
pany, et al., for infringement of the “Hynes” 
drop patent, the judge refused to discuss the 
bill on the ground of no service of the writ 
in New York, and the case will now go to 
trial. 

x*, The account given in the local col- 
umns of the visit of depredation committed 
by two gypsy women upon a Sixth street 
house, suggests that the telephone is really 
the greatest protection which a woman can 
have in her house. A minute suflices to 
call the police, and five or 10 minutes to 
bring relief or protection.—Oakland, Cal., 
En quire ,. 


«*, The condition of the Tropical Ameri- 
can Telephone Company, on July 1, was as 


follows: 
ASSETS. 


Bills receivable. .... op heebessedpeleeotaa een $25,209 
Merchandise on hand...........cccssecsesees 24,000 
Treasury stock, 1,150 shares... . .........006 863 
GN case cenc pe rial eete cdaccnenlaeevs etka seye 5,372 
DR iid cnds visser antes d6nces eon $55,444 
LIABILITIES. 
NS AONE soi cre wcrce ses “cheaters saceneoeee 
AIG ov eke haeerssds Pose pinwnssssesscreens 46,864 
MEE, Ac ss newceeeunsucueeenas ... $55,444 


«*, The Mexican Telephone Company has 
vested its power of attorney in Senor Pablo 
Martinez del Rio, an eminent lawyer of 
Mexico City. He is its highest representa- 
tive in Mexico. The company has recently 
signed a contract with Mr. J. E. Torbert, of 
Charleston, 8. C., making him the general 
manager of the company, succeeding the late 
D. J. Hobert. Mr. H. M. Moran, who has 
been cashier of the Mexico office for a num- 
ber of years, has been made chief account- 
ant, 


«*, A system of long distance telephones 
lias been added to the conveniences of the 
Thomson-Houston factory at Lynn, Mass. 
Three wires will run to the Lynn central 
office, one to Boston and five about the fac- 
tory. An additional switchboard has been 
put into the ‘‘central” on the first fluor of 
the office building, and one operator will 
care for both that and the regular factory 
exchange. Eighteen wires enter the new 
switchboard. The arrangements are very 
complete with the new system, for each of 
the factory telephones can now be connected 
with the outside lines. 

Electricity is Life—Electricity is Death! 
{From the Morning Advertiser. | 

{n the current number of the North Ameri- 
can Review, noting the alleged stimulative 
eifect of electricity in promoting the growth 
of plants, Mr. Edward P. Jackson is moved 
to ask if electricity ‘‘ may not be an actual 
creator of life?” The advocates of the new 
method of capital punishment in this State 
are under the impression that electricity is 
the most effective agent in the exactly oppo- 
site direction. 





ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


New Telephone Buildi: g at Kansas City. 
The Missouri aud Kansas Telephone Com- 


_pany, of Kansas City, Mo., has recently pur- 


chased a new building for its general offices, a 
view of which is presented herewith. The 
telephene exchange will probably be moved 
intothe new quarters early next year; at 
present the general officers occupy the build- 
ing, the exchange remaiuing in the old build- 
ing, at the corner of Sixth and Delaware 
streets. The new building is a very hand- 
some structure, located on the corner of 
Sixth and Wyandotte streets, and is in every 
way a very desirable place for telephone 
headquarters. 

It is very likely that the approaches to the 
new telephone exchange will be by under- 
ground conduits, which will bring down the 
many cables and wires which, asshown, now 
pass in front. The officers of the Missouri 
and Kansas Company are : John RK. Mulvane, 
president ; W. W. Smith, secretary, and N. 
R. Furguson, treasurer. 

——__e = o__—_ 


PERSONAL. 


Prof. John P. Barrett, electrician-in-chief 
of the World’s Fair, was a New York visitor 
last week. 

Mr. Samuel Insull, second vice-president 
of the Edison General Electric Company, 
was one of the guests at ¢x-Senatur Arkell’s 


Knights of the Key. 





OLD-TIME AND MILITARY TELEGRAPHERS 
HOLD THEIR ANNUAL MEETING 
AT WASHINGTON. 

The beautiful city of Washington, where 
so much history has been made, and which 
is world famous as the place from which 
Morse sent the first telegraph message, waS 
last week the scene of a reunion which must 
have caused a patriotic thrill to tingle to 
the finger tips of every one who witnessed 
it. The Old-Time Telegraphers’ Association 
and the Association of Military Telegraphers 
made that city a rendezvous and many an 
old acquaintance was revived and strength- 
ened as a result. The old timers admit to 
their membership only those who have 
handled the telegraph key for at least 20 
years, and as the military telegraphers in- 
clude only those who were on duty in con- 
nection with the military telegraph during 
the war, the members of that association, 
too, are veterans in the service. 

The Royal Blue train, over the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, ran in two sections on 
Tuesday morning, the 18th, and carried two 
trains full of old-timers from New York. 
Among the party were the following: W. J. 
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New TELEPHONE Buripine AT Kansas City, Mo. 


birthday banquet to President Harrison at 
Mt. McGregor last week. 

Capt. W. L. Candee and wife returned on 
Saturday last from a very enjoyable two 
months’ sojourn in Europe. They were 
met down the bay by the members of Com- 
pany B and officers of the Twenty-third 
Regiment, and taken cff the ship and 
brought in on the ocean tug chartered for 
the occasion. 

President W. H. McKinlock, of the Cen- 
tral Electric Company, Chicago, and Mr. 
J. J. Nate, purchasing agent of the Chi- 
cago Telephone Company, were eastern 
visitors last week, enjoying a_ brief 
respite from business cares. Their friends 
in the metropolis were glad to see these 
active representatives of progressive Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. James I. Ayer, the handsome general 
manager of the Municipal Electric Light 
and Power Company, of St. Louis, visited 
New York last week. This company’s plant, 
which has been fully illustrated and de- 
scribed in the ELecTRICAL REVIEW, has 
grown rapidly under Mr. Ayer’s able man- 
agement, until now it supplies its customers 
with 3,400 Wood arc lights on 1,200 miles 
of circuit, and 2,000 Heisler incandescent 
lights. Preparations are being made to add 
20,000 incandescent lights of the Slattery 
induction system. 


Dealy, general manager of the Western 
Union operating rooms and superintendent 
of its cables in New York. He wasa pioneer 
in the army service on the Union side. He 
was in the field at the first battle of Bull Run, 
and it was his hand which sent the first mes- 
sage to Washington that announced the first 
defeat of the Union troops, and carried con- 
sternation and terror throughout the North. 

Another veteran member of the party was 
John H. Dwight, night manager of the 
Western Union office, at New York. He 
enlisted as a private in Berdan’s Sharp- 
shooters, from Hudson, Mich., in 1861. He 
served for about six months in its ranks and 
then was called to the important post of 
private cipher operator to the Secretary of 
War. Under his fingers the key tlashed the 
first news over the country that Lincoln had 
been assassinated, and the subsequent official 
dispatches sent out by the War Department 
relating to Booth’s crime came from his desk. 

With Mr. Dwight was ‘‘Senator” W. S. 
Ives, another veteran of the corps, who was 
stationed at Alexandria. Va., all through 
the rebellion and handled many of the im- 
portant messages which passed between the 
government and the seat of war. 

Tom Dolan, assistant night manager of 
the Western Union office, was another mem- 
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ber of the famous corps who did active duty 
in keeping up the communication between 
the Army of the Potomac and the troops in 
the West. He was at Appomattox, and was 
one of the operators who sent out the news 
of Lee’s surrender. 

Other military operators and old-timers 
who made up the party were Joseph Knittle, 
Jobn Brant, T. B. Fulton, Thomas Drill, 
T. P. Scully, H. A. Moody, J. A. Regan, J. 
L, Edwards, J. B. Taltavall, Rupert G. 
Stephenson, S. J. Gifford, of Dunkirk, N. 
Y.; A. L. Eugene, of Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Walter Phillips, A. Weller, J. H. Emerick, 
superintendent Postal Telegraph Company; 
D. C. Sullivan, M. H. Kerner, J. F. Shorey, 
F. H. Duncan, W. J. Stanton, J. H. Bun- 
nell, E. C. Cockey, M. R. Hults, John Rath- 
bone and LS. Jones, 

All day Tuesday the delegates kept com- 
ing to Washington, and on Wednesday 
morning, when the first session was held, 
between 100 and 150 members of the two 
associations from all parts of the country 
had arrived. 

The meetings were held in the red parlor 
of the Ebbitt House, and the first one on 
Wednesday morning was called to order by 
President George C. Maynard. The ad- 
dress of President Maynard was an interest- 
ing review of the development of the tele- 
graphic system. It was fitting, he thought, 
that this association should meet in Wash- 
ington, the city where the telegraph had its 
beginning, a city filled with the memories 
of such men as Morse, Henry, Vail and 
Kendall. 

Speaking of mea who had worked their 
way to positions of distinction, he referred 
to Carnegie, Bullock, Green, Edison, Davis, 
Wickam, Reed and George Kennan, ‘‘ the 
man who was disciplined in the telegraph to 
become one of the world’s heroes.” Mr. 
Maynard also paid high tribute to the women 
of the profession, and to the great value of 
the services of Anna Ellsworth. Among 
the deceased members he recounted the 
work of David Brooks, Col. T. M. Dayton, 
Thomas Finnegan, and others. Passing to 
the growth of the system, he drew a com- 
parison between 50 years ago, when one lit- 
ue line led its solitary way out of Washing- 
ton, and the present, when the wires ‘“‘ en- 
circle the world and encompass humanity.” 

At the conclusion of the address a vote of 
thanks was tendered the president. 

The first business transacted was the elec- 
tion of new members, the following being 
added to the roll: Thomas D. Lookwood, 
Boston; P. J. McKeever, Pittsburgh; James 
D. Hoge, Zanesville, Ohio; W. M. Ash, G. 
L. Diven, Jesse M. Sarvis, W. H. Clarke, J. 
B. Austin, J. A. Hutchinson, J. D. Thurs- 
ton, C. M. Heaton, Sr., and C. M. Heaton, 
Jr., Washington, D. C.; Ralph W. Pope, 
New York; C. F. Vanderford, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; J. J. Clark, Sandy Spring, Md.; F. 
G. Waddell, Columbus, Ohio, and R. J. 
Bloxham, Baltimore. 

Mr. C. M. Heaton, Sr., had the honor of 
being elected by acclamation. He is 87 years 
of age, and began the work of telegraphing 
in 1848. As a souvenir of his early work 
he exhibited the instrument he used when he 
began. 

President Maynard reported what had been 
done in the way of collecting information 
concerning the old time operators, and out- 
lined the work. He also suggested that the 
members have their portraits taken and that 
all relics of the old days obtainable be 
secured and collected for the National Mu- 
seum. 

A number of letters were read from absent 
members, among them one from George E. 
Gilliland, of the Cincinnati Hnguirer. It 
had been the intention of the Hnquirer to 
present each member with a souvenir silver 
piece. The die for the work had been made, 
but at the last moment an accident occurred, 
and the work could not be completed. 
While regretting the accident, John R. 
McLean sent his check for $50 instead, to 
be used by the committee toward defraying 
the expenses of the meeting. The com- 
munication was received with applause. 
President Maynard was appointed chairman 
of the committee to collect relics. 
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At the afternoon session the association 
decided to meet in Omaha, Neb., the third 
Wednesday in August of 1892, with the 
military corps. Edward Rosewater, of 
Omaha, was elected president: George M. 
Dugan, vice-president, and Manager W. J. 
Dealy, of the Western Union New York 
office, secretary and treasurer. 

Wednesday evening and Thursday were 
spent in sightseeing. 

Thursday evening a reception was held at 
the armory of the National Rifles. Circuits 
had been run into the armory and arranged 
so that messages from all parts of the country 
could be received from those unable to at- 
tend. 

One of the messages received was this : 


‘To the Old-Timers the operators in the land of 
the Montezumas send warmest greeting. Buenos 
Nuces ! “2 


The circuit was then changed at the gen- 
eral office, and every moment or two mes- 
sages of congratulation were taken from 
the wire. Among them were warm words 
from Gen. Thomas T. Eckert, A. B. Chand- 
ler and James Merrihew, all of New York. 
Greetings came also from Augusta, New 
Orleans, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, New York, El Paso, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, St. Paul, Omaha, Buffalo, 
San Francisco, Ogden, Portland and numer- 
ous other cities. Congratulatory messages 
and the announcements made upon the stage 
were sent back. 

During the evening an intermission was 
had between speeches, and the telegraphers 
and their friends repaired to the lower 
rooms of the armory, where an elaborate 
luncheon was served. 

President Maynard, of the old-timers, 
presided at the meeting aud introduced 
each speaker in a few very appropriate re- 
marks. The first one was Mr. M. M. Parker, 
president of the Board of Trade, who paid a 
glowing tribute to the incalculable advan- 
tage of the telegraph and the work of the 
men who operated that great system which, 
“if stopped for a day, would paralyze busi- 
ness, and if for a week would bankrupt the 
universe.” 

This speech was followed by a highly in- 
teresting address by Mr. W. W. Burhaus, 
of the United Press Association, on the his- 
story of the development of the telegraph 
business, with the original line between 
Washington and Baltimore as an illustration. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Net- 
jleton followed in a good speech, in which 
he welcomed the men to Washington on be- 
half of the Treasury Department, and 
brought out the fact that the first line was 
under the control and direction of the 
Treasury Department. 

Colonel Whitfield, representing the Post 
Office Department, made an interesting 
speech. 

Assistant Secretary Willits was introduced 
as a man who had been in the telegraph bus- 
iness six weeks, an infant in the profession. 
This presentation of the secretary started 
him on a humorous strain, in which he dis- 
cussed ‘‘ infants and infants.” 

In a fitting speech, President W. R. Plum, 
of the Military Telegrapher’s Corps, intro- 
duced Assistant Secretary of War Grant. 
His remarks were eulogistic of the work of 
the ‘‘ boys,” as he called them, during the 
war, and the secretary called forth loud 
applause when he said there was but little 
difference between the telegraph line, the 
line of duty, and the line of battle. During 
the war it was generally a race between the 
operator and the army, and the operator was 
generally ahead. 

‘‘I think,” said Secretary Grant, ‘‘ these 
boys should be recognized as soldiers, and 
recognized by this government.” As he 
concluded, the secretary paid a tribute to the 
work of the profession generally and the 
usefulness of the ‘‘ mysterious click, click, as 
mysterious as old Nick.” 

Prof. J. E. Watkins, of the Smithsonian, 
delivered an address upon the advisability 
of making a collection of old-time relics. 
Mr. H. B. McFarland, related his experience 
as a special correspondent in connection 
with the telegraph, and this was replied to 
in @ paper written by a prominent operator 
under the alias, ‘‘A. G. Johnson,” who 
pictured the trials of the operator in de- 
ciphering miserable ‘‘ press copy.” 


Short speeches were also made by R. B. 


Lewis, O. 8. Safford, A. H. Bliss, John E. 
O’Brien, and other members of the associa- 
tion. A paper was read from J. D. Reid, 
one of Morse’s early associates, who is now 
United States Consul at Dumferline, Scot- 
land. It was almost midnight when the cir- 
cult was cut off and the telegraphers left 
the armory, 

Friday the members went to Mount Ver- 
non, where the tomb of Washington was 
visited and where a photograph of the group 
was made. 


HLEOTRICAL REVIEW 


The Postal Telegraph. 

Interesting accounts have been received 
at the post office department from Henry 
George, Jr., a newspaper correspondent now 
supplying a syndicate of American daily 
newspapers with letters from England touch- 
ing the postal telegraph system in that coun- 
try. He says the charge for telegrams to all 
parts of the United Kingdom is one cent a 
word, including the address, the minimum 
charge being 12 cents for 12 words or less. 
Ordinary postage stamps are affixed to the 
messages in payment. A moderate addi- 
tional charge is made when the addressee 
lives beyond the limits of the free delivery. 
Telegrams can be repeated at half the orig- 
inal cost. The cost of a reply not exceeding 
48 words may be prepaid, and a ‘reply 
form” isthen delivered to the addressee, 
who can send his reply from any telegraph 
office within two months. Five figures are 
counted as one word; in this country the 
telegraph companies count every figure a 
word. As a measure of economy, where 
many messages are likely to be sent, an ab- 
breviated or arbitrary address may be regis- 
tered for five dollars a year. In addition to 
these direct benefits, the people enjoy very 
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Fic. 1.—Pappock Arc Lamp HANGER. 
substantial indirect advantages such as result 
from a cheaper service for newspapers and 
news agencies. 

The rate for news messages to all parts of 
the Kingdom is 24 cents for every 100 words 
transmitted between 6 P. M. and 9 A. M., and 
during the day it is 24 cents for every 75 
words, with the additional charge of four 
cents per 109 or 75 words, according to the 
hour, for every duplicate telegraphic com- 
munication. A correspondent in London 
with 300 papers on his list, for instance, pays 
for sending out a piece of news after 6 P. M. 
at an average rate of a fraction over four 
cents per 100 words. In this way, Mr. 
George says, the vast bulk of news tele- 
graphing is done. 

The Delany multiplex is one of a num- 
ber of American inventions in use in En- 
gland by which it is possible to send out six 
messages over a single wire at one time. 
The British government pays $10,000 a year 
royalty on it. It has been in profitable use 


there five years. A prodigious amount of 
work, in an incredibly short time, is accom- 
plished in the English Postal Telegraph sys- 
tem by the Wheatstone automatic process. 
This is an English invention, transmitting 
400 words a minute, and is used in news- 
paper telegraphic work. 

Since the government regulation of the 
telegraph lines in a the number of 
telegraph offices has been increased from 
2,488 to 7,600, the rates have been reduced 
more than one-half, and press rates cut down 
to a fraction over four cents per 100 
words; and, more important than all that, 
the service has been equally and Loon | 
cheap to all. Universal sentiment, accord- 
ing to Mr. George, testifies to the immensely 
greater convenience and efficiency of the 
postal telegraph system, and no one would 


ever think of going back to the old plan of 
private companies. Mr. George thinks that 
as good, if not a better, postal telegraph sys- 
tem could be established in the United States. 
The American letter service is really much 
cheaper than the English, taking into ac- 
count the fact that our territory is 30 times 
larger, and electrical invention, instead of 
being checked, would be stimulated. 


— 
Another Large Telescope. 

Visitors to the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, will hereafter miss the great cylin- 
drical structure which has for a quarter of a 
century and more covered the largest teles- 
cope possessed by the Observatory. Not- 
withstanding its size, we learn .that the 
Astronomer Royal has now procured, through 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
a telescope more than twice as large as the 
old one. This step, !ong delayed at Green- 
wich, was absolutely required in the recent 
advances of astronomical science; and the 
optical peculiarities which the Astronomer 
Royal has embodied in the new instrument 
will render it one of the three most power- 
ful telescopes at present in existence. The 
glass itself has a diameter of 28 inches, and 
is figured by Sir Howard Grubb to a focal 
length of 28 feet. This relatively short dis- 
tance of the focal plane specially adapts the 
objective to photograpbic requirements. 

In view of the advantage resulting from 
the use of electric lightivg for the photo- 
graphic, equatorial ard other instruments, 
it is very desirable that an electric light in- 
stallation should be provided for the obser- 
vatory, says the Hvening Post, of this city. 
This method of lighting is especially adapted 
to the requirements of an observatory, and 
might then be applied to the instruments 
generally, as bas been done with marked 
success at the Royal Observatory, Cape 
Town, the Leipzig Observatory and else- 
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where. The new 13-inch pbotcgraphic re- 
fractor has been brought into working shape, 
and is found to be very satisfactory and ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose. In partic- 
ular, as its electrically controlled driving- 
clock proves to be very efficient, the great 
work of photographic star-charting to which 
the instrument is to be applied, will be thor- 
oughly well done. 


The Paddock Safety Arc Lamp Hanger. 


The Central Electric Company, Chicago, 
have just put upon the market the Paddock 
safety arc lamp hanger shown in the an- 
nexed illustrations. 

It will be noticed that its construction is of 
the simplest character, rendering a detailed 
description unnecessary. 

The hanger guarantees absolute safety 
from falling lamps and all attendant dan- 
gers and expenses by reason of insecure 
fastening or the breaking of ropes. Com- 
bined with the hanger is a sleet-proof pulley, 
which is always indispensable in this sort of 
device. The hanger is being placed upon 
the market at an extremely low price, and is 
especially recommended to companies who 
have tried expensive devices of this kind 
that have proven failures. 

oo 

The Vincennes, Ind., Citizens’ Street 
Railway Company have just finished roof- 
ing their electric power house and will have 
their road in operation very shortly. 














..». The Pittsburgh Printing Telegraph 
Company has completed a line between 
Pittsburgh and Punxsutawney, Pa. 


..+. The Chinese government expedition 
to lay telegraph lines has been expelled by 
the peoplein Yunnan, losing all its apparatus 
and materials. 


.... The Postal Telegraph Company has 
established a line by which direct commu- 
nication can be had between Annapolis, Md. 
and Philadelphia. 


..-. The Johnson Railroad Signal Com- 
pany has secured the contract for equipping 
the New York Central tunnel with their 
electric block signals. The work will cost 
$20,000. 


- Work has been begun upon another 
telegraph line to penetrate the Adirondacks. 
A line will be established between Lake 
Meacham and Malone, N. Y., and it is ex- 
pected to be finished and in operation by 
the first of September. 


.... The Mt. Holly Paper Company is 
building a telegraph line from that place to 
Carlisle, Pa., to connect with the Western 
Union at the latter place. The distance is 
six miles, and the line will follow the Balti- 
more and Hanover turnpike. 


..-» The new telegraph line between 
Tatoosh Island and the mainland of Cali- 
fornia, which was built on the recommenda- 
tion of Lieutenant Jobn Finley, of the 
Weather Bureau, is about to be opened. 
This will extend the field of weather obser- 
vations about 200 miles further north, and 
will probably be the means of opening two 
more stations, one at Neah Bay and the 
other at Port Angeles. Additional stations 
for storm signals will also be opened at 
Gray’s Harbor and Clallam Bay. 

cnunmnililiiiimmanite 
Electricity in Mining. 

Although it is but a few years, three or 
four at the most, since electricity was per- 
mavently introduced into the coal mines of 
this country, not only as light, but what is 
far more important, in so far as it is more 
generally applicable as a motive power, that 
great power, chained and made to do the 
will of man to a most wonderful degree, has 
become a dominant factor in furnishing the 
force to operate coal cutters, drills, under- 
ground haulage, pumps, to drive ventilating 
fans, and, in fact, everything connected 
with the thorough running of all the appa- 
ratus necessary for a well equipped mine, 
excepting the production of steam to drive 
the dynamos in case water power is not 
available. Many are the various devices in 
the form of mining machinery that have 
been launched forth on a successful career 
during the past three years. Electric min- 
ing machines are being placed in many coal 
mioes with most satisfactory results. The 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Colum- 
bus, O., for instance, has recently equipped 
the following mines with their electric coal 
cu‘ters: The Helvetia Mines, Helvetia, Pa., 
with four machines; the Redstone Coal and 
Coke Company, Grindstone, Pa., with 
two machines; the Union Colliery Com- 
pany, Victoria, B. C., with four machines. 
The Michales Electric Mining Company is 
putting in an electric mining plant at 
O’Neil & Peterson’s coal works at Bunola, 
ov the Monongahela River. It will be in 
working order in a few days. In addition 
to the above, negotiations are now pending 
with a number of other large companies for 
the adoption of these excellent cutters. 
Judging from the report of Mr. Norwood, 
the State Mine Inspector of Kentucky, 
some of the largest coal companies in that 
State are contemplating the feasibility of 
adopting these machines, together with the 
haulage system, etc.,in their mines. — Mc Keesa- 
port, Pa., Times. 














* * The Worcester, Leicester and Spencer, 
Mass., Electric Railroad was formally opened 
August 18, as far as Leicester. 


* * The storage battery cars from Beverly 
to Danvers, Mass., have been discontinued, 
and some other motive power will be sub- 
stituted. 


* * The Jamestown, N. Y., Electric Street 
Railway is to be extended from Lakewood, 
which point it has just reached, to Faiconer, 
a clean stretch of eight miles, by September 
15. 

* * The Pottsville, Pa., Electric Railway 
has declared a three per cent. dividend, and 
will be opened to Tumbling Run very shortly. 
The road has been a paying venture from 
the start, and the stock is above par. 


* * The St. Cloud, Minn., Street Railway 
Company has been granted a franchise giving 
them use of the streets of Sauk Rapids for 
50 years, provided the two cities are con- 
nected by an electric line in three years. 


* * The City Cable Company, of Denver, 
Colo., has abandoned its South Fourteenth 
street horse car line and the tramway com- 
pany has started to grade for the electric line 
guaranteed by the Metropolitan Company, 
which bas to be built by January 1. 


* * The use of electric motors on the 
Montgomery Street Railway in Jersey City, 
N.J., has been temporarily abandoned be- 
cause the Street and Water Board has re- 
fused to permit the extension of the electric 
line to the Pennsylvania Railroad ferry. 


* * The Savannah, Ga., Electric Railway 
Company has executed a mortgage upon all 
its property to Henry H. Hull and Francis 
8. Lathrop, as trustees, for the payment of 
$125,000 worth of bonds. The bonds bear 
six per cent. interest annually, and are issued 
to pay off the indebtedness contracted in 
building and equipping the road. 


* * Mr. C. C. Curtis, New York repre- 
sentative of the Short Electric Company, 
Cleveland, has secured a contract for equip- 
ping a portion of the Brooklyn & Coney 
Island Electric Railway with the new Short 
gearless motor, which has recently undergone 
such a successful trial at Cleveland. Within 
a few weeks this motor will be put to a se- 
vere test at Albany, N. Y. 


* * The Burton Electric Company has 
just obtained an order for their electric 
heaters to be placed on all the cars of the 
Westminister & Vancouver, B. C., Railway. 
The cars are being fitted up with these 
heaters at the works of J. G. Brill & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, who were authorized to 
procure the best heating appliances manu- 
factured for such purposes. 


* * The fol'owing; details have been ob- 
tained of the power plant to be erected by 
the Little Rock, Ark., Electric Street Rail- 
way Company: TheYmain_ building is to be 
285x98 feet and four stories high. There 
will be installed three Heine safety boilers 
of 250 horse-power each. In the engine 
room, on the same floor, are to be two 
Hamilton-Corliss engines of 3800 and 500 
horse-power, respectively. These are to be 
connected to thg counter-shafting by two 
mammoth belts 52 inches in width. On the 
second floor will be placed five 100 horse- 
power Thomson-Houston dynamos and one 
500-volt machine, to be driven by an Ide 
engine placed on the same floor. The 
switchboard at the end of this room is to be 
handsomely equipped with{ Thomson-Hous- 
ton fittings. A large force of men are now 
engaged in line work for the new system, 
and it is expected that the plant will be in 
full operation this fall. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


Woodhouse & Rawson Elect: ic Launches. 

Woodhouse & Rawson, United, Limited; 
of 88 Queen Victoria street, London, pre- 
sent a large collection of their well-known 
apparatus devoted to objects connected with 
naval warfare at the Naval Exhibition now 
open at Chelsea, England. 

Their exhibit includes an electric winch, 
search. lights of all sizes, incandescent hand 
lamps, fixtures suitable for intallations on 
board ship, signaling bells, distributing 
boards, cut-outs and other safety devices. 

Woodhouse & Rawson bave just com- 
pleted for the British government the elec- 
tric launch illustrated in Fig. 1. 1t will be 
used for the conveyance of troops from one 
part of Chatham dockyard to another, and 
is also designed as an experimental vessel to 
determine the merits of electric power as 
applied to the propulsion of small vessels. 
At the company’s works, near Kew, there 
are several launches in course of construc- 
tion, among which is the ‘‘ Golondrina,” 
53 feet long, which has been built for the 
Mexican government. 

In Fig. 2 is illustrated the Jaunch ‘' Glow- 
worm,” which Woodhouse & Rawson have 
just completed for Mr. Pears. This launch 
will carry 40 passengers and travels at the 
rate of nine_miles per hour. 

The maniiger of the company’s boat build- 
ing department has constructed a working 
model in which the propeller is attached 
directly to the armature shaft of the motor. 
This has been done in order to demonstrate 
the adaptability of electric power to launch 
propulsion. 





Coupling for Electric Conductors. 

In the accompanying engraving is an elec- 
tric joint for conductor, invented by George 
T. Manson, well known in electrical circles, 
of the International Okonite Company. 

Nos. 1 and 2, in the upper figure, represent 
two conductors between which it is desired 
to establish an efficient moisture-proof joint. 
The ends of the conductors are bared for a 
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clamping tubes 5, 6, are drawn together their 
internal shoulders, co-operating with the in- 
clined ends of the soft rubber tube, will 
firmly crowd the latter into close engage- 
ment with the insulating covering of the 
conductors, and by drawing them together 
with a hard pressure a thoroughly weter 
tight connection is made and the joint will 
be securely protected. 

In the lower figure a modification is shown 
in which the clamping tubes screw into one 
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short distance sufficient to make a snug fit 
between the adjoining portions of the in- 
sulating cover and a copper tube 3, which 
is used for establishing the connecticn. 
After baring the conductors, a soft-rubber 
sleeve 4 and the clamping-tubes 5, 6, 7, are 
slipped over the end of one of the copduct- 
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NEW ELECTRICAL BOOKS. 
[The following new elé trical books will be 
sent by the Book Departm: nt of the ELECTRI- 


CAL REVIEW, postage prepaid, on receipt of 

price. | 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE INCANDES- 
cENT Lamp. By J. E. Randall. Pp. 


82: illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
In this little book the auther sets down a 


t 


popular running history of the incandescent 





ors. The copper sleeve 4 is then placed over 
the bared ends and fastened by set-screws 8, 
or by means of a few drops of solder, thus 
establishing a reliable electric connection be- 
tween the joined conductors. The elastic 


sleeve 4 is then shifted over the joint. This 
sleeve is made tapering at its ends and co- 
operates with two tubular clamps 5, 6, pro- 
vided with tapering shoulders on the outer 


another, ard the nut is dispensed with. 
These tubes will-be given a polygonal con- 
tour at the ends similar to the tubes 5, 6, of 
Fig. 1, so that they may be screwed to- 
gether. Otherwise the joint is established 
in the same manzer as described in con- 
nection with Figs. 1 and 2. Fhe copper 
sleeve is not absolutely essential to the es- 
tablishment of the joint, as the two abutting 
ends of the conductor might be soldered 
together and wrapped with tape to fill out 
the space into alignment with the insulation 
of the conductors, thereby preventing the 
elastic tube from buckling when the clamp- 
ing tubes are drawn together. 
—_ «se —— 
Mr. Whipple and His Agent. 

To THE EpitTor or ELECTRICAL REVIEW: 

We notice in your issue of August 22, 
1891, a statement from your Chicago office 
that G. G. McDuff, formerly in our employ, 
has brought suit, etc., for balance of salary 
amounting to $850. Youcould not bave 
been informed correctly, else you would 
hardly have made such a statemgnt. While 
we do not propose to try this case in the 
newspapers, we might say that Mr. McDuff 
has a disputed claim for alleged commis- 
sions and expenses. That is all. 

Please give this as prominent a place in 
your next issue as the statement referred to. 
Very truly yours, 

THe FrebD. H. WHIPPLE Co., 
Fred. H. Whipple, Pres’t. 
New York, August 22, 1891. 
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lamp and its processes of manufacture. The 
electrical amateur and the laymen will find 
it of interest. 


“Tre ELectTRIcIAN” Primers. Vou. I— 
Tarory. Vow. [[—Practice. Pp. 126 
and 283. Fully illustrated. Price, $1 
each. 

These books are helpful primers on elec- 
trical subjects, dealing with the present state 
of the art in simple and correct language. 
They are designed for the use of students 
and general readers. Each primer is sbort 
and complete in itself, and is devoted to the 
elucidation of some special point or the de- 
scription of a special application. They are 


important additions to electrical literature. 


ends. The inner ends of these clamps are 
screw-threaded with right and left-handed 
threads, respectively, and co- operate with a 
nut 7, provided with internal threads, to 
draw the clamping tubes together. The 
nut and clamping tubes are both preferably 

made of insulating material—suchb as hard 
rubber—though they might be constructed 
of metal, inasmuch as they are perfectly in- 
sulated from the joint by means of a soft- 
rubber tube 4. The nut 7, and the tubes 5, 
6, are provided witb a polygonal contour, so 
that they may be readily manipulated by 
hand or by a wrench to draw the tubes to- 
gether horizontally and tighten the elastic 
tube. 

it will be readily understood that as the 


The Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have opened an office in Atlanta, Georgia, 
-in the Venable building. The -new office 
will be under the direction of Mr. D. A. 
Tompkias, general district agent for the 
company in the South, and Mr. C. B. Osgood, 
special representative of the railway depart- 
ment. Mr. Tompkins’ headquarters will re- 
main at Charlotte, N. C., as heretofore. 

The Allentown, Pa., City Council has 
decided to tax the electric railway company 
$25 fr each car in use. 
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Kennedy’s Electric Lamps Without a 
Filament. 





BY R. KENNEDY. 





In a series of experiments during the 
years 1881 and 1882, researching the proper- 
ties of alternating currents and induction 
coils, some experiments were made with 
highly exhausted tubes and bulbs having 
two platinum wires enteriug as conductors, 
different currents and pressures of electric- 
ity being used to produce discharges through 
the vacuum; it was observed frequently that 
with high pressures from an induction coil 
giving a current with a frequency of about 
150 waves per second, and a pressure 
which could be varied from 1,000 to 10,000 
volts, we could raise the temperature of the 
platinum points entering the exhausted bulbs 
or tubes so high that they fused. The 
noticing of this effect led to the construction 
of the lamp shown in Fig. 1 (this figure is 
taken from a patent specification 4,752 of 
1882), 

The pencil-shaped conductor was a piece 
of Carre carbon, about 2 mm. diameter, 
such as was then used in Joel’s semi-incan- 
descent lamps, the other conductor was a 
button of carbon; both conductors were 
heated, when the current at high pressure 
from the induction coil was turned, and 
with about 7,000 to 8,000 volts the pencil 
rose to a temperature sufficient to melt the 
platinum wire to which it was attached; 
there was no appearance of anything like an 
arc, the pencil heated up uniformly all over; 
the button heated also, but its large mass 
prevented a great rise in temperature. 

Figs. 2 and 3:are a plan and elevation of 
another lamp, from same specification; here, 
two extremely light plates were used, and 
the wires coated with insulating materials 
up to the point of contact with the plates. 

The plates first used were made by car- 
bonizing thin vegetable parchment paper. 
This lamp was better than the first, due to 
the smaller mass of the plates—they could 
be kept glowing—while the conductivity of 
the platinum for heat kept down the tem- 
perature at the points of contact, 3, d. 

This lamp also ended by the platinum 
wires, b, d, fusing close to the plates when 
the coil was turned on with all the pressure 
at command, 

Figs. 4 and 5 are a side and edge view, 
respectfully, of another lamp; and Fig. 6 is 
1 view of the other with spiral conductors 
h, h. In all of these lamps carbon was 
used and good effects obtained, the carbon 
glowing intensely, while the fusion of the 
platinum was not readily brought about. 

Similarly constructed lamps were made 
with infusible oxides and mixtures, but car- 
bon gave the best results, its only objection- 
ible feature noted being the blackening of 
the bulbs, just as had been found with 
ordinary filament lamps. 

The dynamo used was a Siemens Brothers’ 
ilternator, and a step-up induction coil about 
12 to 1 ratio. A mercury pump of im- 
proved Geissler make was used for the 
vacuum making. 

In all cases we used low frequency, 150 
per second, and to prevent the 
current at high pressure discharging round 
the bulb from wire to wire outside, the 
wires were always entered from opposite 
sides. 

I obtained my light in these lamps with 
high pressure and low frequency. M. Tesla 
obtains his light by using high frequency 
ind high pressure combined. 

I think some experiments were made in 
this direction by Mr. J. E. H. Gordon, and 
that he had a patent for a lamp worked by 
high pressure electrical discharge in a 
vacuum, I have not the number and date, 
but remember having my attention called to 
it when my experiments were going on.— 
London Electrical Review. 
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A Wonder of Telegraphy. 
She—So she reached Paris yesterday ! 
How wonderful it is that the news can be 
sent so safely over the ocean cable through 
so many miles of salt water. 
He—Yes; and be so fresh.—From Life. 
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Influence of Temperature on Bismuth 
in the Magnetic Field. 





BY DRUDE AND NERNST. 


The magnetic field employed was about 
7,000 C. G. S8., and the magnets were spe- 
cially arranged so that the metal under test 
could be kept at fixed temperatures while 
between the poles. The bismuth used melted 
at 267 degrees and was very pure. The 
‘* Hall effect ” was first experimented on, and 
it was found that it slowly decreased as the 
temperature rose, till near the melting point 
it was from one-quarter to one-half what it 
was at 16 degrees; at the melting point it 
suddenly dropped to not more than one-six- 
teenth of the former value; and it is possible 
that even what was observed was a spurious 
effect, asin mercury (infra). It was shown 
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by Righi, in 1884, that there is an increase of 
resistance in bismuth when in a strong trans- 
verse field. The increase was also found to 
vary with temperature, the effect diminish- 
ing with increase of temperature; the in- 
crease of resistance when the magnet was 
excited being, roughly, 22, 8, 1 and .4 per 
cent., at 16, 100, 228 and 290 degrees, re- 
spectively. At the latter temperature, the 
melting point, Weber’s observation was con- 
firmed, that the resistance of the metal sud- 
denly falls to about one-half. 

Experiments with antimony showed a 
similar diminution of the Hall effect, but to 
a much less degree. With mercury there is 
an appearance of a Hall effect at ordinary 
temperatures about ,}, that in bismuth. It 
also increases in resistance, when in a mag- 
netic field of 8,000 C. G. 8., to the extent of 
about .2 per cent., but this may be more or 
legs spurious, as the increase of resistance 
varies with the current flowing through the 


mercury. 
—————-2-__—_ 


Alternate Current Motor. 





BY HUTIN AND LEBLANC. 





This is an alternate current motor without 
commutator, working off any ordinary sup- 
ply, and which does not require to be syn- 
chronized with the dynamo. It consists of 
two rings, one fixed and one movable, with 
two circuits on each; each circuit being 
wound to produce a like number of alternate 
north and south poles. To start the machine, 
the two movable circuits may each be inde- 


An Invention Worthy of Munchausen. 


A freak of lightning probably more re- 
markable than any hitherto recorded has oc- 
curred near the small village of New Salem, 
Vt., atthe foot of the Heldeberg Mountains. 
Arent 8S. Vandyck occupies an old mansion, 
in the parlor of which hung a collection of 
revolutionary swords, one of which was 
heavily plated with silver. A terrific thun- 
der storm came night before last, and one 
terrible crash aroused the household. A!] 
were stunned for a moment, but, recover- 
ing, they hastened to discover what damage 
was done. 

Suddenly the younger Vandyck pointed 
to an old-fashioned sofa. Upon it lay what 
was apparently the silver image of a cat 
curled up in an exceedingly comfortable po- 
sition. As far asthe shape and posture of 
the animal were concerned, it might have 
been a live cat. Each glittering hair was 
separate and distinct, and each silvery bristle 
of the whiskers described a graceful curve 
as in life. Father and son turned toward 
the swords which hung upon the wall just 
above the sofa and thereeaw that the sword 
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had been stripped of all its silver. The hilt 
was gone and the scabbard was but a strip 
of blackened steel. The family cat had 
been electroplated by lightning. 

In one of the panes of glass in the win- 
dow, was found a round hole about the size 
of ahalf dollar, where the lightning had 
evidently entered. There was a charred 
streak across the sash, where the electrical 
fluid had made its way to the sword, down 
which it had passed to the cat, carrying with 
it the silver, which it deposited upon the 
animal. Of course, the cat was instantly 
killed, and, therefore, remained in the posi- 
tion in which it was quietly sleeping when 
the flash came. It is thought the plating of 
the cat’s body will prevent decay, and that 

robably it may be retained among the col- 
ection of curiosities, which is more remark- 
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pendently closed through variable induction- 
less resistances. The two fixed circuits, in 
one of which is a condenser, are then joined 
in parallel to the supply mains, when the 
machine at once starts. As the speed gets 
up, the resistances are diminished and finally 
cut out altogether. It then runs perfectly 
as a motor, provided it is not required to 
give a greater torque than two-thirds of its 
calculated maximum.: A motor has been 
built on this principle which, at 75 w per 
second (the highest which could be obtained 
to try it with), gave 11 horse power, with an 
efficiency of 78 per cent. At 120m, for 
which the motor was designed, it is calcu- 
lated that it would give 20 horse-power at 88 
per cent, efficiency. 


Fie, 
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able than all. Local scientists are puzzled, 
and one of their members of the Albany In- 
stitute is investigating the case.—<St. Louis 
Republic. 


Case-Hardening by Means of Electricity. 


Prof. Elihu Thomson has recently devised 
a method of case-hardening iron or steel by 
means of the heat produced by the passage 
of an electric current. His process consists 
essentially in heating the object electrically, 
and then applying to the metal so heated a 
surrounding envelope—either gaseous, fluid 
or solid—for the purpose of changing or 
preventing change in the quality of the ma- 
terial, according to the special end to be 
attained. 














—— The Ware, Mass., Electric Light Com- 
pany has voted a three per cent. semi-annual 
dividend. 


—— The Hackettstown, N. J., Electric 
Light Company has declared a dividend of 
five per cent. 


—— One hundred and fifty electric light 
poles have been put up in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard during the past week. 


The Niles, Ohio, council decided, at 
a special meeting,to build an electric light 
plant with a capacity of 50 arc lights. 





—— The capital stock of the Urbana, O., 
Electric Light and Power Company has 
been increased from $30,000 to $50,000. 


—— The Frick Company, which owns 
some very large coal mines, intends fitting 
up all its shafts witb electric light plants. 


— An incandescent electric lighting 
plant is to be put in at the South Keene, 
N. H., furniture shops, to be run by water 
power. 


—— Across illuminated by 52 incandes- 
cent lamps is to be placed on the spire of the 
Wesley M. E. Church at Minneapolis. The 
electrical work will cost about $600. 


—— The E) Paso Electric Light Com- 
pany, of Colorado Springs, Colo., is about to 
erect a large addition, costing $35,000. 
Fifteen hundred incandescent and 35 arc 
lights will be added to its capacity. 


— The Richmond Light, Heat and 
Power Company, of Staten Island, has pur- 
chased two 75 light Wood arc dynamos for 
use in the new station to be erected in place 
of the one recently destroyed by fire. 


—— The new electric light contract will 
cost the city of Northampton, Mass., about 
$7,000 yearly. It provides for 110 arc lights 
at $67.50 a light, and is to be in force for 
two years. The former price was $75 per 
light. 


—— The Brooklyn, N. Y., Park Com- 
missioners are in favor of lighting the 
driveways in Prospect Park with electric 
lights. A number of accidents have occurred 
owing to the darkness caused by the dense 
foliage. 


— Electric light men are planning quite 
generally to attend the Montreal convention. 
This is as it should be. The selection of 
Gen. C. H. Barney, a gentleman of much 
experience in such matters, as general man- 
ager of the exhibition was a happy idea, 
and exhibitors are now sure of the best 
treatment possible. 


—— The Taxpayers’ League, of Kansas 
City, Kan., has made an investigation of 
a scheme to sell an electric light plant to the 
city for $340,000, and claims to have dis- 
covered that the price is $300,000 too high. 
Circulars have been scattered broadcast over 
the city characterizing the scheme as ‘‘a 
flagrant and manifest job.” 


—— Col. H. C. Adams, Eastern manager 
of the Fort Wayne Electric Company, bas 
changed his offices at 115 Broadway to Rooms 
29 and 81, onthe same floor. The new rooms 
are much better lighted and more conven- 
ient. This office iskept busy with new elec- 
tric lighting work; a recent sale being 60 
arcs and 650 incandescent lights for Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio. 


—— The following figures show the 
number of local companies started by the 
Thomson-Houston Electric Company in 
each of these years: In 1886, 65; in 1887, 
182; in 1888, 128; in 1889, 161; in 1890, 168. 
Eighty-seven have already heen started this 
year, many are in process of organization, 
and it is probable that this will be the largest 
year in the history of the company.—Boston 
News Bureau. 
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The Wightman Electric Railway System. 

The Wightman Electric Manufacturing 
Company, of Seranton, Pa., has recently 
developed and put upon the market the 
rdilway system illustrated herewith. In 
Fig. 1 of the accompanying illustrations, 
for which we areindebted to The Street Rail- 
way Journal, is shown a 20 horse-power 
motor mounted onatruck. The motor is 
of the single reduction, iron-clad type, and 
flexibility in suspension is secured by using 
a flat steel spring, supporting the end of the 
motor farthest from the car axle. The field 
magnets are of the ‘‘ Kennedy” type. The 
gears can be exposed by removing the case, 
which is hinged likea pair of shears, the 
two halves swinging one inside the other, 
exposing the armature pinion after loosening 
one bolt or thumb screw. 

The motor dismounted from the car is 
shown in Fig. 2, and in Figs. 3 and 4 the 
armature and a field coil are shown. The 
Gramme ring type of armature is used, 
mounted on strong brackets forming part of 
the magnet frame. Self oiling, dust-proof 
bearings are used. Grease, oil, or both com- 
bined, may be used in these bearings. Only 
two brushes, separated by an angle of 90 
degrees, are used, the commutator bars 
being cross-connected. These cross connec- 
tions are symmetrically wound, the cables 
being formed in a flat disk which is bolted 
to the head of the commutator, avoiding 
vibration and risk of breakage. The arrange- 
ment of the whole machine is of the simplest 
character, and any part can be dismounted 
and examined with the greatest ease. Either 
field winding can be removed without dis- 
turbing the other or the armature. 

Mr. Wightman’s aim has been to secure a 
railway system of the highest possible elec- 
trical and commercial efficiency, combined 
with simplicity, durability and strength. 
He believes in motors of large capacity, 
arguing that whatever is lost in greater ex- 
penditure of fuel, will be more than made 
up by the decreased repair accounts. 

The armature resistance of the 20 horse- 
power motor is .75 ohm, and that of the main 
field coils .15 ohm. Under a severe test the 
commercial efficiency of the Wightman 
motor, was found to be 87 per cent. Cars 
equipped with two 20 horse-power motors 
have frequently attained a speed of over 
20 miles per hour on a level track. 

In Fig. 5 is shown the controlling switch, 
having five speed contacts on each side of 
the stop. The speed controlling handle and 
reversing handle are combined in one, so 
that a movement to the left causes the car 
to go forward, and a movement to the right 
causes it to go backward. 

This new system isin operation at Auburn, 
N. Y., Seranton and Easton, Pa. The com- 
pany’s Scranton factory is considerably 
behind the orders already in hand for ap- 
paratus. 

The officers of the company are: J. R. 
McKee, president; Merle J. Wightman, 
vice-president and electrician, and Herman 
Bergholtz, general manager. 





The McDougall System on the Steinway 
and Hunter’s Point Railway. 

A pleasant little outing was afforded the 
representatives of the leading electrical 
journals on the afternoon of August 18, on 
the invitation of Mr. Alfred D. Moulton, 
superintendent of the Steinway and Hunter’s 
Point Railway Co. They were afforded the 
opportunity to take a run over his lines in 
the new electric car equipped with the Mc- 
Dougall storage system. 

The party was met at the Long Island 
terminus of the Ninety-Second street ferry, 
where the car awaited them, by Mr. Moul- 
ton, Mr. McDougall, the inventor, and Mr. 
‘Townsend Wolcott, the chief electrician. 
The motor, which, with its full complement 
of 140 cells, will develop over 25 horse- 
power, is located directly in front of and 
attached to the rear axle, to which the power 
is communicated. This leaves the forward 
axle entirely free, and as the car is fitted 
with a flexible suspension, also the invention 
of Mr. McDougall, its ability to round curves 
easily, and without grind or wear on either 
the wheels or rails, is greatly increased. 
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. When the party bad examined the car in- 
side and out to their entire satisfaction, they 
climbed on board, Mr. McDougall manned 
the throttle, and the run to North Beach, a 
distance of about three miles, began. Some 
little distance up the road, and on a heavy 
grade, a loaded car was overtaken, and its 
pace not being fast enough to suit Mr. Mc- 
Dougall, he quietly ran up behind and 
‘* boosted ” it up the hill, a favor, no doubt, 
greatly appreciated by its four-footed mo- 
tors. This obstacle to electrical progress 
being disposed of on a convenient switch, a 
quick run was made to Steinway, where the 
power and ability of the motor to work both 
ways was demonstrated by a switchman, 
who, becoming a little ‘‘ rattled” at seeing 








The Utilization of the Power of 
Niagara Falls, and Notes on 
Engineering. 





ABSTRACT OF PAPER READ BEFORE THE 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, BY COLEMAN 
SELLARS, E.E. 





The Falls of Niagara, always regarded as 
a wonderful work of nature, have more 
recently been looked upon as a possible 
source of water-power beyond anything that 
at present we know of. Niagara itself seems 
to be so situated in respect to the population 
of the United States as to be a place to 
which manufacturers might naturally go. 
The railway facilities are abundant, labor is 
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the car bearing down on him at such unusual 
speed, turned his switch the wrong way and 
shot the car round a sharp curve leading to 
the stables. Mr. McDougall reversed his 
lever, quickly backed off the switch onto 
the main line, and the switchman having by 
this time recovered from his excitement, the 
run to the beach was made without further 
incident. 

Arriving there, the party were escorted to 
the hotel, which Mr. McDougall immediately 
bought, with its contents, and placed at the 
disposal of his guests. They werein no way 
backward in showing their appreciation of 
his kindness and passed the time very pleas- 
antly until the homeward trip began. The 
car was taken as far as Steinway, where Mr. 
Moulton did the honors, conducting the 
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cheap in the surrounding neighborhood, it 
is on the line of water communication from 
the great Lakes, and also, what is of the 
greatest importance, near to the largest 
markets. 

The drainage area supplying the falls is 
enormous, amounting to more than twice 
the area of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The length of shore 
line of lakes and rivers is about 5,000 miles. 

There is a fall of 326 feet between the 
water level of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, 
which mostly occurs in the vicinity of the 
falls. The average discharge of water from 
Lake Erie into the Niagara River is estimated 
at 265,000 cubic feet per second, while the 
extreme limits of variation in the depth of 
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party through the extensive shops and stables 
of the company. 

Any one familiar with what the road used 
to be not so many years ago will not fail to 
give the able superintendent the credit so 
justly due him for the wonderful improve- 
ment in the entire plant since the manage- 
ment fell into his hands. The company 
now operate 33 miles of road, have a rolling 
stock of something over 70 modern cars and 
about 300 horses in their stables. 

Mr. Moulton has left two beautiful speci- 
mens of antiquated rolling stock in the yards, 
presumably for comparison, in which he cer- 
tainly has nothing to fear. As the party 
passed, one of the cars was occupied by an 
equally antiquated goat, who looked thor- 
oughly contented with his surroundings, and 
contemptuously indifferent to the marks of 
progress about him. 

After the examination‘of the stables, Mr. 
Moulton led the way to his office, where, 
after many mutual congratulations and ex- 
pressions of good-will, the party dispersed. 


the river above the falls is three and a half 
feet, so that practically the flow of water is 
invariable and unlimited. 

On the proposition of Mr. Evershed, one 
of the surveyors of New York State, who 
proposed developing the power of Niagara 
Falls, several gentlemen busied themselves 
with the subject, and asked Mr. Sellars to 
report upon the cost of transmitting power 
by electricity as compared with the cost of 
generating power by steam at any given 
location. Having carefully examined Mr. 
Evershed’s scheme, it was found to be feas- 
ible, and that if 20,000 horse-power could 
be let out at rental out of the total 120,000 
horse-power that was talked of being used, 
a reasonable rental would pay interest on 
the investment expended in plant and pur- 
chase of land. A company was, therefore, 
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formed with Mr. Adams, a New York 
banker, as president. Accompanied by Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Sellars visited Europe to ex- 
amine various methods employed there in 
transmitting power to a distance. But as 
the main thing was to find out the best 
means of transmitting power of Niagara 
Falls to Buffalo, etc., and to get at a knowl- 
edge of the exact state of the art of devel- 
oping water-power as well as transmitting 
the power, it was proposed to interest Sir 
William Thomson and make him president 
of a commission to consider plans to be 
submitted by selected engineers. 

Although Sir William Thomson’s state- 
ment, some years ago, that New York and 
other distant cities would be lighted from 
the Falls of Niagara, hus not yet been ful- 
filled, still substantial progress has been 
made in the art of transmitting power by 
electricity, and advance is being made every 
day. 

It was somewhat difficult to find men to 
act upon a commission with Sir William 
Thomson to consider the subject, because 
the majority of those who were noted for 
their scientific pursuits were already retained 
by one or the other of the various electrical 
companies or companies for the transmission 
of power, and ¢t was not very easy to get any 
who were free and could act without bias in a 
commission of this character. 

Finally, Col. Th. Turrettini, the mayor of 
Geneva, was selected as the representative of 
Switzerland, because he wasa noted hydraulic 
engineer, who had made all theimprovements 
on the river Rhone at Geneva, whereby the 
individually-owned water-wheels were swept 
away, and the power of the river was trans- 
ferred to all parts of the city by pipes con- 
veying water from one central station, the 
water first being pumped into reservoirs on 
the surrounding hills, and brought down to 
the town at two different pressures to suit 
requirements. Colonel Turrettini adopted the 
hydraulic method because the Swiss were 
accustomed to hydraulics, and look upon 
their mountains and the streams flowing 
thence as their coal mines. During the past 
years small streams that had previously run 
but a single small flax mil] have been made 
to drive tens of thousands of spindles by the 
improved mode of utilizing this water, and 
the Swiss people found that they had the 
means of developing a great deal of unused 
hydraulic power. 

America, however, is in a better situation 
for the use of power than Switzerland, be- 
cause there are more uses for the manufac- 
tures, and more markets for the goods. Col- 
onel Turrettini would not repeat the 
hydraulic plant which is.in use in 
Geneva, but would, in all probability, 
if called on to do the work again, em- 
ploy electricity. The much lauded rope 
transmission is being given up through- 
out the country for ejectrical trans- 
mission, which is said to be paying its 
way. 

A paper mill near Grenoble, in 
France, was operated by steam. It did 
not pay, so it was proposed to take 
water power from the mountains, 
about five miles off. In the Winter 
it is impossible to reach these mount- 
ains, where the wheels are placed, and 
communication can only. be held by 
telegraph or telephone. For nearly 
two years this paper mill has’ been 
worked by a continuous current plant, 
at an estimated efficiency of 55 per 
cent. They are now about to duplicate 
their machinery and rent power at 
the reputed profitable rate of about 
£4 per horse-power per annum. 

The commission was eventually composed 
of Sir William Thomson, president; Cole- 
man Sellars, professor of mechanics at the 
Franklin Institute, as representing the com- 
pany and the United States; Col. Th. Tur- 
rettini, for Switzerland; and Prof. E. Mas- 
cart, of Paris, to represent France; with 
Prof. W. C. Unwin as secretary. By the 
kind permission of the directors of the Cen- 
tral Institute of the Guilds of the City of 
London, the headquarters of the commission 
was established in a room at the Central In- 
stitution building at South Kensington, where 
many conferences were held and correspond- 
ence conducted. At the early meetings of 
the commission the persons were selected 
whose advice was deemed of great value, 
and these engineering firms and individuals 
were asked to submit plans: 

1. Of the generation of the power by tur- 
bines or other water motors. 

2. For the transmission of the power 80 
generated to the factories on the land of the 
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company, and then to an area within a-two. 
mile radius from the central station. - After 
that to Buffalo and Tonawanda, or to an 
irea contained in a circle within a radius of 
20 miles. 

Substantial prizes were offered, besides 
which, all who sent in plans and estimates 
in accordance with the specifications were 
to be paid a sum of money to compensate in 
some degree for the labor expended. The 
plans and estimates came in on the last’ day 
of 1890, but were not considered until about 
a month later. The session of the commis- 
sion lasted one week, and was conducted 
with great care and dignity, mainly in 
French. 

Some of the estimates submitted were re- 
markable, illustrated by costly drawings 
and accompanied by volumes of valuable 
information. The whole of the plans were 
so duplicated that each member of the com- 
mission had a set of drawings, specifications, 
estimates and of the written explanations, 
for his sole use. 

All these schemes were based on what the 
company had already begun. A tunnel re- 
quiring about 490 square feet of rock exca- 
vation is being driven from above Port Dey, 
where the existing hydraulic canal takes its 
water, oti the land of the company under 
the town of Niagara, to a few feet below the 
Moy Suspension Bridge, a total length of 
6,700 feet, to be extended up stream farther, 
as required, when the mill sites may be oc- 
cupied. Only the lower end of the surface 
vanal, as designed to feed the wheels that 
are to discharge into the tunnel, will be at 
present built. 

It hus been asked why tise a tunnel fot a 
tail race and place the mill sites above the 
falls, when a more natural plan would be a 
duplication of that existing. The chief tea- 
sons why it cannot be done is that there is 
iio land at a reasonable price available, and 
that public opitii0n is against manufactories 
being built on the edge of a stream so as'to 
spoil the beauties of the cataract. The ad- 
vantages of a tubular tail race is that the 
water can be discharged at a much higher 
velocity than by a canal, in the proportion 
if eight to one, and does not interfere with 
the surface of thie land. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Evershed con- 
templated a number of surface canals enter- 
ing the lands of the company at right angles 
to the river, and passing from the tunnel, 
which was to extend under the new town. 
[his plan was changed to one canal with 
lateral branches. 

There will be a central station for the gen- 
ration, first, of about 5,000 horse-power by 
compressed air, another one of 5,000 horse- 
power by electricity, with a possible exten- 
sion of either of these to the amount of 100, 
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000 horse-power, added by degrees to elther, 
in whichever direction proves the most prof- 
itable and is called for by manufacturers. 
The company intend to proceed with eau: 
tion and to avoid mistakes, and have placed 
the matter in the bands of a board of engi- 
neers, consisting of Mr. Sellars as chairman, 
Colonel Turrettini, as foreign consulting en- 
vineer, and several other engineers. 

Should the Niagara Power Company find 
customers for 120,000 horse-power, the 
depth of water passing over the falls will 
not, it is calculated, be affected more than a 
single inch, not sufficient to make any per- 
ceptible difference in the appearance of the 
falls. One hundred and twenty thousand 
horse-power would furnish power to drive 
machinery capable of finding employment 
for 250,000 men; that is to say, about two 
men to one horse-power. The Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works employs 5,000 men and 
utilize 2,500 horse-power; William Sellars & 
Company, 600 men and about 300 horse- 
power; the latter firm manufacture shafting, 
and have learned during their long experi- 
ence that seldom more than 50 per cent. of 
the power transmitted by shafting reaches 
the machines, and this efficiency decreases 
the farther the power has to be transmitted. 

Wire rope transmission is more economical 
than shafting, but all these methods are be- 
ing replaced by electrical means. It is esti- 
mated in Switzerland that power may be 
transmitted 15 miles ata cost of less than 
£12 per horse power for actual cost of ma- 
chinery, etc. There are some men in Eng- 
land who believe that it can be done cheaper 
than that. 

Mr, Sellars says he was much gratified by 











what he saw in Europe. He was interested 
in the Deptford installation, and calls Mr. 
Ferranti.a very venturesome mechanic, and 
thinks that the 10,000 horse-power unit may 
be suitable for a gigantic city like London, 
where light is often wanted by day as well 
as by night.. Being invited to see a repeti- 
tion of the experiment wherein a man drives 
a chisel through the concentric cable, with 
10,000 volts alternating being transmitted, 
without suffering personal damage, the offer 
was declined ‘on the ground that it was 
known to be perfectly safe, if the chisel 
strikes both the outer and inner copper con- 
ductors; but if a small portion of the outside 
copper casing be cut away, and then an at- 
tempt be made to cut the inner copper, the 
operator would be instantly killed. 

Mr. Brown, of Oerlikon, by means of oil 
transformers, has experimented on the trans- 
mission of electricity at 30,000 volts, and is 
bringing to Oerlikon the power of a water- 
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fall a number of miles, and intending to 
drive the whole of the machinery there by 
electricity. 

At Rome they are about to bring electrical 
power from Tivoli by naked conductors at 
5,000 volts, to be lowered to 2,000 volts - be- 
fore entering the city by underground con- 
centric cables, and then lowered by other 
transformers to enter the houses. 

Ganz & Company, one of the firms which 
submitted plans to the Niagara International 
Commission, erected the present plant at 
Rome, using the alternating current and the 
three-wire system; arc and incandescent 
lamps are operated conjointly by the same 
three wires. 

Phe alternating current seems to come to 
the fore on account of the ease with which 
it can be transmitted a long distance by 
slender cables, and the voltage: can be 
varied at pleasure. 
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engineering, some among them seem to 
tower mentally over others, and one can 
readily feel that such men are masters. 

In Rome, where they first demonstrated 
practically the running of alternators in 
parallel, coupled electrically only, Dr. Men- 
garini bas adopted 600 horse-power as a unit 
plant for steam driving, and 350 horse power 
for the unit when driven by water at Tivoli. 
On the very stones placed by Cesar stands 
the foundation of the engines that now fur- 
nish light by gas and electricity to the city 
of Rome. 

The development of compressed air at 
Niagara merits consideration, since a good 
authority states that 50,000 horse-power can 
be carried 20 miles through two pipes 26 
inches in diameter, and it will enable exist- 
ing factories to utilize their present engines; 
at all events until such time as electricity is 
more universal. Mr. J. Pearsall, an Englisb- 
man, who presented plans to the Commission, 


WIGHTMAN ELEcTRIC System. 


says that the best way to generate the power 
by compressed air is to doit by hydraulic 
ram, wherein, in place of the valve closed 
with a slam by the current, he has intro- 
duced a set of valves driven by a separate 
power. 

One thing observable in Europe was the 
almost universal use of the slide rule for cal- 
culations, and Mr. Coleman Sellars advises 
all young electrical engineers to obtain a 
mastery over the use of the instrument. 


The Fibrone Company in Trouble. 

Deputy Sheriff Heimberger, on August 
13, took possession of the factory of. the 
Fibrone Manufacturing Company, at 300 
Monroe street, New York, on executions for 
$19,704 in favor of the following creditors : 








Fic. 3.—Moror ARMATURE, WIGHTMAN ELECTRIC SysTEM. 


Mr. Sellars accompanied Prof. George 
Forbes to see the Mordey alternator at work 
in London, where they operated a generator 
asa motor, giving it work to do to the ex- 
tent of 50 per cent. more than its calculated 
capacity, without its showing the least 
fatigue, and after half a day’s work not 
even being warm. There was no trouble 
with it; the speed was constant, whether 
load was taken off or put on; for when the 
driving power is constant and uniform in its 
speed, the motor driven by it is in perfect 
step. 

Sprain of Prof. G. Forbes, Mr. Sellars 
remarks that he was much impressed by his 
bold stand in favor of the alternating cur- 
rent, and his command of the subject as an 
educated engineer, in presenting his plan of 
utilizing the power of Niagara; and looking 
back to the meeting in London, and his op- 
portunity to meet men noted in scientific 


Thomas H. Wheeler, $15,525; Kasebier & 
Vigelius, $1,583 ; Elisha H. Allen, $1,298 ; 
Frederick H. Allen, $1,298. The company 
manufactured fibrone and plasticon in com- 
petition with celluloid and zylonite. The 
company was incorporated in January, 1890, 
with an authorized capital stock of $60,000, 
which was increased in March last to $100,- 
000. A large amount of money was spent 
on the plant and in pushing the business, 
which was increased so as to manufacture 
electrical and telegraph appliances. 


Electric and the Cen- 
companies have 





The Vincennes 
tral Thomson-Houston 


asked for an electric railway franchise at 
Vincennes, Ind. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


SIXTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THIS 
IMPORTANT BRANCH. 


The. sixth of our series of advertising 
articles is from the pen.of Mr. J. G. Biddle, 
who places the advertising for that old and 
well-known house, Queen &»eCompany, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Biddle’s remarks are in 
the nature of a double-barreled shotgun— 
one load for the advertiser and the other for 
the solicitor. 

A WORD TO THE WISE. 
To THe Eprror or EvectricaL Review: 

The object of this column, as announced 
by the ELectricat Review, is a ‘‘ broad 
discussion” of the advertising question, to 
benefit the business men with goods for 
sale, rather than the auctioneer. The fol- 
lowing remarks are granted ‘preferred 
space” through the kindness of the editor, 
rather than for any bearing which they 
may have upon the immediate subject set for 
copy. 

Considering the fact that so many oppor- 
tunities are daily offered for ‘‘ reducing the 
surplus” through the medium of advertis- 
ing, it is hardly possible for each and every 
paper to be the best and have the largest cir- 
culation, and yet we are frequently in- 
formed that such is the case as regards the 
journal which may be under consideration. 
The returns promised from a card in ‘‘ the 
only paper” are as golden goose eggs, which 
will be laid periodically at our feet in the 
shape of orders, and which would not mate- 
rialize from any other source. , 

In this way the awful responsibility of 
neglected opportunities is thrust upon us, 
and ‘he who resists such logical reasoning 
must, indeed, be neglectful, to say the least, 
of his own interests. 

If there were less of this intense pressure, 
it would certainly be much more pleasant 
to the advertiser, for it is quite impossible, 
unless the appropriation is unlimited, to 
patronize all of even the good journals. 
Discriminations must be made, and for 
special reasons one house may find it ad- 
vantageous to use the columns of certain 
papers which are not so well adapted to the 
wants of other manufacturers in the same 
line, although the journals separately patron- 
ized may have equal standing. 

While enterprise is necessary to the suc- 
cess of any undertaking, and he who talks 
loudest will be heard the greatest distance, 
yet our friends of the press must remember 
that while they, as individuals, know only 
the journals with which they are respectively 
connected, we, as advertisers, are acquainted 
with their contemporaries as well as them- 
selves. 

For instance, it would not be advisable 
for the business manager of the ELECTRICAL 
Review (or any other paper for that matter) 
to become suddenly egotistical, and forget 
that other business managers of other jour- 
nals of merit talk into the same attentive 
ears. 

The words of wisdom thus received are 
carefully weighed, and, of course, the 
paper with the ‘“‘largest circulation” re- 
ceives our immediate support. 

If, therefore, friendly words of caution 
may be extended to our brothers of the press, 
they are these: 

Don’t make any claim which cannot be 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of your 
listener; and don’t secure an advertisement 
by force, ¢. e., by the use of undue influence, 
if you find an advertiser prefers not to sign 
a contract without time for consideration. 


Truly yours, 


Philadelphia, August 22, 1891. 
—-- 

The People’s Electric Street Railroad 
Company has been incorporated to build a 
line from Bridgewater to Freedom, in Teaver 
County, Pa. 








